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The London Wool Situation 


Bradford, May 23, 1914. 

HERE is unmistakable evidence 
a that the raw material still occu- 

pies a very unique position, and 
anyone looking forward to a fall in 
yalues cannot but have had a rude 
awakening circumstances are 
viewed in the light of the verdict of 
Coleman street. Since we last wrote 
the third series of London sales have 
come around, and as we write this are 
half way through. We have careful- 


when 


(By S. B. HOLLINGS, Bradford, England) 


and instead of there being any evidence 
of weakness, everything points in the 
opposite direction. We say uncondi- 
tionally that an assemblage of 500 buy- 
ers in Coleman street is the best in- 
dication that the trade can _ have of 
where wool stands, and the past fort- 
night has clearly shown that the raw 
material-occupies a, by no means, un- 
dignified position, for we have found all 
sections of the trade excepting France, 
ready to purchase, and prepared to pay 








ly watched each day’s sale, and can 
bear testimony to the sound standing 
of the raw material, some descriptions 
especially gaining ground sensibly 
Since the opening: We believe we are 
correct in saying that the trade as a 
whole now acknowledges the suprem- 
acy of the raw material, and once more 
the unexpected has happened. As 
month after month has passed, prices 
have steadily hardened, until today we 
find merinos and fine crossbreds prac- 
tically at the highest point yet seen, 


Romney Rams 


prices which they would not give at 
the end of the March auctions. Whe- 
ther there is an increased business in 
yarns and pieces to force the hands of 
operators or not, we need not at the 
moment stay to discuss, all we can do 
is to chronicle the fact that wool has 
sold in a most creditable way, and for 
50’s quality upwards, the demand has 
been keen and well sustained to a de- 
gree. 
The Standing of Merinos. 
Let us carefully trace the record of 


Coleman street in some of its details. 
The available quantity of fine wools 
has been comparatively speaking very 
limited, and all the trade can boast of 
is about 55,000 bales. The demand for 
these has been exceedingly keen, and 
we have seen values paid which to 
say the least have attracted more than 
ordinary attention. The offerings have 
comprised a fairly good selection of 
second-hand parcels, and when squat- 
ters’ straight clips are plentiful, these 





have to take a back seat, but no such 
thing has been seen so far this series, 
for the trade has been keen to value 
them, and often paid very long figures. 
We know that a good many specula- 
tcrs’ lots have been sold which have 
realized the top side of 6c more than 
what they cost last December in Aus- 
tralia, though we do not mention this 
with the intention of setting off Lon- 
don against Australia. Both selling 
centers have their rightful place, but 
the faet illustrates the sound standing 
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oifine wools. Exceedingly. good prices 
have been paid for squatters’ clips, and 
we are confident that growers as well 
as importers, cannot but feel satisfied 
with what they have realized. Of 
course, users complain bitterly at wool 
being “stinking dear,” but there is dis- 
tinct evidence of home trade buyers 
being caught short of the raw mate- 
rial, and they must have something to 
complete their obligations and run 
their machinery. All grease fine comb- 
ing wools have done exceedingly well, 
and are mostly two cents dearer than 
they were in March. Scoureds have 
hardly done so well, and we _ should 
say that here lc to 2c covers what rise 
has been seen. Still everything has 
sold readily, and made excellent fig- 
ures, and that is the main _ point. 


France has been rather in the back- 


ground, but America has gone strong 
and surprised the trade with its acti- 
vity. Germany, too, has bought freely 
both of grease and scoured, and Rus- 
sia has at times been an active com- 
petitor for good wools. We therefore 
say that everything when viewed from 
a merino standpoint has been exceed- 
ingly good, a clear proof that stocks in 
consumers’ hands are light. 
Crossbreds. 

In dealing with crossbreds, we must 
look at these from two different stand- 
points. We have seldom known such 
a strong line of demarkation to exist 
as there does today, and one must dis- 
tinguish between % bloods and up- 
wards, and the wools below that count. 
To a very large extent America is the 
cause of the sharp and decisive differ- 
ence. Good half-bred wools are scarce 
and dear, and there is no disuising the 
fact that New Zealand is turning out 
less half-bred wools than formerly. We 
are certain it would be a good move if 
some of the squatters would use more 
frequently the merino sire and so raise 
the quality standard of their. flocks. 
Nothing is selling today better than 
comeback wools, and 50’s to 58's quali- 
ties are making anywhere from 26c to 
3lc per pound.. -All sections of. the 
trade seem to want these wools, and 
that being so some excellent figures are 
forthcoming. There seems to he an 
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especially keen demand at this time, 
and various reasons are assigne.i as the 
cause of it. 

When we come to medium and 
coarse crossbreds, of which the current 
New Zealand clip largely consists, a 
somewhat different tale has to be told. 
A big weight of this raw material can 
be bought at from 20c to 22c per 
pound, and we cannot see that it is 
making any more than at the close of 
the March auctions. No doubt the 
tremendous weight available is large- 
ly the cause for there not being any 
advance, and we never thought prices 
for 36's to 46’s quality would be higher. 
At 22c some very good wools are 
available, while at 20c to 2lc, 36’s to 
40’s are selling in considerable quan- 
tities. Of course, these are mostly 
farmers’ clips which are often skirty 
and seedy, but all the same prices for 
these descriptions do not show the 
least evidence of advance, and today 
the home trade is being called upon to 
lift the bulk. 

Sliped crossbreds are not plentiful, 
and are moving splendidly. When up 
to 36c per pound is being paid for 
sliped half-bred lambs, it shows a 
strong market. One of the best fea- 
tures is that America is taking these 
wools in considerable quantities. If 
business had to open out and Ameri- 
can mills become really busy, these 
wools would be shipped in big weights, 
but we must admit that America has 
taken a larger quantity of raw mate- 
rial so far than the most sanguine ex- 
pected. Fine crossbred lambs are also 
making up to 32c, Leicester lambs 28c, 
and Lincoln lambs 26c to 27c, prices 
which all indicate a strong market. 

Condition of Trade. 

As one takes a wide view of manu- 
facturing conditions, we must say that 
they are fairly good, without being 
very active. We are now speaking 
more especially about the home trade. 
Here we find a good deal of grumb- 
ling. Weare strongly inclined to think 
consumption is all right, it being the 
profits about which the. most complaint 
is being heard, for during the past 
week a little - expansion has taken 
place in business. Wool all through 
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the past six months has forced the 
pace of every other branch of the 
trade, and that is where the irony of 
the circumstance arises. The home 
trade is not enjoying anything like the 
same degree of prosperity this sea- 
son as for several years past, at least 


-business lacks “vim,” but we have good 


accounts from both France and Ger- 
many, and the increased takings on 
Continental account are something 
over which the trade as a whole has 
reason for feelings of satisfaction, the 
only regret is that the West Riding has 
not been busier. No doubt to a very 
large extent Bradford has missed somé 
good trade in dress goods, but all the 
same America is a valuable market, 
and remains so today. We should have 
liked very much to have seen an expan- 
sion of business, and to hear and see 
al! spindles and looms running full 
time. That is not the case. Woolen 
manufacturers appear to be fairly well 
off for work, but too many complaints 
are heard about the unprofitableness of 
trade. Still viewing things from a 
wool consuming standpoint the fact 
remains that big weights are still being 
shifted, and so long as that obtains, 
the raw material cannot but sell credit- 
ably. A very critical time is fast ap- 
proaching when local spinners and 
manufacturers will be showing for next 
spring, and whether wholesale fabric 
buyers_will be prepared to pay what is 
wanted by their clients remains to be 
seen. All the same, we cannot see that 
any serious set back in wool values is 
likely. The call from the outer world 
will help to maintain prices, and there 
is no doubt about the Continent ab- 
sorbing more this year than last, while 
Bradford is shipping more partly and 
fully manufactured articles to Ameri- 
ca. We certainly think merinos are 
safe until the arrival of the next Aus- 
tralian clip. Although crossbreds are 
high, this series of sales should see the 
back broken of the New Zealand clip, 
and while we cannot see that prices 
are likely to be higher, there is noth- 
ing to indicate any setback in values. 





Many wool growers have not as yet 
paid their dues for 1914. 
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THE WASHINGTON 
WOOL CONFERENCE. 





The conference called by the. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to meet in Wash- 
ingion, June 2, 3 and 4, summed up its 
discussions in the following letter, 
which was sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. These suggestions were 
not submitted in the form of a resolu- 
tion, but were merely a brief of the 
subjects under discussion and the sen- 
timents expressed. The letter to the 
Secretary follows: 

To the Secretary of Agriculture: 

The sheep of the United States, ac- 
cording to the last census, were valued 
at approximately $230,000,000. The 
sheep industry obtains to some extent 
in every county of the Union. It is of 
vital importance to all the people of 
the United States, for not only must 
our nation depend upon the sheep for 
a large part of its meat supply, but 
the best part of its clothing must al- 
ways come from home-raised sheep. 
It is generally admitted that our sup- 
ply of sheep is rapidly decreasing and 
the indications are that a still further 
seems probable. Under 
these conditions you have called this 
conference to consider the economic 
problems that are unfavorably affect- 
ing this great industry. For-this rec- 
Ognition on your part, the flock mas- 
ters of the country are deeply grateful 
and beg to assure you of their hearty 
cooperation in carrying out every re- 
form that would seem to offer a solu- 
tion to these problems. Among the 
subjects considered by this conference 
and the conclusions reached by the 
delegates are the following: 


decrease 


Predatory Wild Animal Losses. 


A careful estimate indicates that ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 worth of poul- 
try and live stock- are annually de- 
Stroyed in this country by the depre- 
dations of predatory wild animals. In 
the western states, on which most of 
this burden falls, the great percentage 
of these predatory animals are bred 
and raised on land properly withdrawn 


' from settlement by the federal govern- 


ment. This condition makes it impos- 
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sible for the state-or individual to suc- 
cessfully eradicate these pests... Under 
such conditions those interested in our 
animal husbandry feel that the nation 
should assume its just share of this 
burden through a system of national 
bounties. 
Losses From Dogs. 


In the farming states, thousands of 
sheep are annually destroyed by dogs 
and this menace keeps many farmers 
from taking up sheep husbandry, thus 
reducing the nation’s supply of meat 
and wool. There is a pressing need 
for better legislation on this subject in 
many of the states, and we respectfully 
suggest that the Department of Agri- 
culture could materially assist in se- 
curing such legislation by giving this 
movement its moral support in every 
way possible. 


Standardizing Wool. 


iAt the present time, we have in the 
United States no generally accepted 
standards for the determination of the 
various grades of wool. This lack of 
standardization makes it impossible 
for the wool grower to know the grade 
of wool he is producing or the value 
of it in the market. We feel that if 
our wool was standardized into grades 
intelligible to the growers, that it 
would encourage him to produce a bet- 
ter quality of wool and would do much 
to place the entire wool industry on a 
higher and more satisfactory plane. We 
appreciate the most useful work done 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
the standardization of cotton, and we 
urgently petition that at the earliest 
possible moment your department will 
take up the matter of standardizing 
wool. We appreciate that considerable 
time must elapse before a perfect stan- 
dard of grades can be _ generally 
adopted, but we believe that in a rela- 
tively short time temporary standards 
can be established that will prove ac- 
ceptable to the wool grower from an 
educative standpoint and useful to the 
entire wool trade. We, therefore, hope 
that before our next clip is marketed, 
the grower may have before him a set 
of standards generally acceptable tc 
the wool interests of this country. 


9 
Government Breeding Studs and 
Schools, 
There seems to be: a. general: :im- 


pression that in quality and character 
the wool of the United States is de- 
clining, as it certainly is in quantity. 
Probably several factors contribute to 
this result but undoubtedly an import- 
ant cause is that in the past, few of 
our agricultural colleges or the De- 
partment of Agriculture have given 
wool growing or sheep breeding the 
consideration that the importance of 
the industry merited or the encourage- 
ment that foreign governments have 
extended to their sheep breeders. Wool 
growing is a science that requires: not 
only the sound judgment of practical 
breeders, but the technical knowledge 
possessed by the trained expert. We, 
therefore, appreciate that under present 
conditions there is immediate need 
for the establishment of govern 
ment sheep breeding farms, one of 
which shall be located in the inter- 
mountain states and another in the 
central part of the United States, 
where, under supervision of experts, 
experiments may be conducted to de- 
termine what type of sheep produces 
the most desirable quality of wool and 
is best adapted to the conditions exist- 
ing in the various parts of the territory 
concerned. Under the direction of 
these experts, a survey of the country 
could be made to ascertain the charac- 


ter of sheep husbandry most suited to 


each locality. In connection with this 
government breeding farm, we would 
urge the maintenance of a wool col- 
lege where a short course in wool, wool 
growing and sheep breeding would be 
available to those connected with our 
sheep industry. Such institutions as 
these would stimulate interest in wool 
growing and would be reflected in an 
increased production of wool and sheep 
and a material increase in the character 
and usefulness of American grown 
wool. The urgent need of such insti- 
tutions leads us to ask that every ef- 
fort be made to establish them in the 
near future. 
Printing Reports. 

In order that those interested in 

this conference may derive the fullest 
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benefits therefrom, we suggést that a 
copy of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be printed and distributed to the 
delegates in -attendance. 





THE ADVANCE IN 
LIVE STOCK RATES. 





Early in March the railroads oper- 
ating in the intermountain region pub- 
lished, effective April 1, 1914, new 
rates on live stock from Colorado, Wy- 
oming, South Dakota, Montana, Utah, 
Idaho and eastern Oregon to the Mis- 
souri River markets, Chicago and St. 
Louis, which made an advance of from 
¥% cent to as high as 8 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, varying in the different 
sections of the West. These advanced 
rates were suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission until July 
30, 1914, on the application of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and other live stock organ- 
izations and state railway commissions 
throughout the West, and a hearing on 
the suspended rates was set for Sioux 
Falls, S. D., on May 18. 

At the Sioux Falls hearing the live 
stock interests were represented by S. 
H, Cowan, attorney, and T. W. Tom- 
linson, secretary, of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; S. W. 
McClure, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association; D. W. 
Raymond, secretary of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association; Frank 
Stewart, secretary of the Western 
South Dakota Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; P. D. Dougherty, attorney for 
the Railway Commission of South Da- 
kota; representatives of the different 
live stock markets and others. 

The railroads occupied two and one- 
half days in presenting their reasons 
for the advance and even in that time 
were unable to complete their evi- 
dence, so the hearing was adjourned to 
Denver at a day to be hereafter fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—probably in July or August of 
this year—when the railroad evidence 
will be completed and the shippers’ 
side will be heard. 

The proposed advances are not uni- 
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form in amount either on the various 
dines of zailroads or in the different 
States, and they even vary to the dif- 
ferent-markets. In most instances the 
advance on sheep is greater than on 
cattle. For example, the Colorado 
common point rate has been advanced 
2 cents per hundred pounds on both 
cattle and sheep, double deck, while in 
eastern Colorado the advance in some 
instances is less, but in most cases 
more than 2 cents per hundred pounds. 
In South Dakota, Montana and parts of 
Wyoming the advance on cattle is 1 
cent and on sheep 2 cents. From Utah 
common points the advance on both 
cattle and sheep is 2 cents and that ad- 
vance applies generally throughout 
Colorado and Utah. In Idaho the in- 
crease on sheep is markedly irregular; 
in some places the increase is as much 
as 8 cents and it averages considerably 
more than 2 cents; and this is also 
true in western Wyoming and eastern 
Oregon. The railroads have sought to 
excuse these proposed increased rates 
by their usual stock arguments, that 
expenses had increased, loss and dam- 
age claims were heavy, that they had 
improved their local stock yard facili- 
ties which cost them more money, that 
they were giving better service which 
was more expensive, and that in gener- 
al live stock was not paying its fair 
share of the total transportation cost. 
They submitted voluminous _ state- 
ments at the Sioux Falls hearing in 
support of their contention and are 
planning to make a strong effort to 
justify the increase. 

jUnder the amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission law of 
June, 1910, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is empowered, either upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, to 
suspend new rates, as was done in this 
case, and the burden of proof to show 
that such new and increased rates are 
just and reasonable is placed upon the 
carriers. This is a decided advantage 
to the shipper compared with former 
conditions. Previous to the amend- 
ment referred to the. railroads could 
publish new rates which would go into 
effect and remain in force pending any 
complaint regarding their reasonable- 
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ness and until a decision was rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with remote prospects of secur- 
ing any redress m the shape of rep. 
aration for charges that may ultimate. 
ly be declared unreasonable. The live 
stock interests of the West, and es- 
pecially the American National Live 
Stock Association, were largely instru. 
mental in having the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission law changed in 
this respect, and now the reasonable- 
ness of any disputed rate is passed up- 
on before said rate goes into effect. 

The suspended live stock rates 
mean in round figures a total increase 
in the charges of transportation of live 
stock in the West of approximately 
$400,000 annually, and all sections of 
the West are affected. If the new 
rates are permitted to stand, Colorado 
sheep feeders will have to pay a freight 
rate of from 2 to 5 cents per hundred 
pounds more for their lambs bought in 
the West and Northwest, and their ex- 
cess shipments from feed lots will be 
taxed from 2 to 234 cents per hundred 
pounds more than at present. 

Every local live stock organization 
in the West should file its protest with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against this unwarranted increase. 

T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Denver, Colo. 





$4,700 FINE FOR RAILROAD. 





Washington, D. C.—For violations 
of the law that prohibits the confine- 
ment of live stock for more than 28 
hours without unloading for feed, wa- 
ter, and rest one railroad has been fined 
$4,700. This total represents the pen- 
alties in 21 cases against the Pitts 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway company. In addition costs 
of $30.20 had to be paid by the rail- 
road for two of the cases. 

In addition to the above announce- 
ment, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has just issued notice of a to 
tal fine of $1,250 in six cases against 
the Pennsylvania company for viola- 
tion of the same law. The total costs 
in the six cases were $29.70. 
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Fur Farming With Sheep 


MERICAN sheep growers 
A scarcely could find a more inter- 
esting place to visit this spring 
than the 1,900 acre sheep ranch—or fur 
farm, as Kansas people now know it— 
ef L. M. Crawford, eight miles from 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan. With its cor- 
rals and pastures holding the black 
and white sheep of two continents 
and its fold houseing hundreds of cur- 
ly, lustrous black lambs whose pelts 
would delight the eyes of furriers, the 
spectacle is one every sheepman would 
enjoy. For here is the farm that not 
only is attracting the attention of 
American sheep growers, but which is 
worrying the fur farmers-of Bokhara, 
Central Asia, who see 
in its success the pos- 
sible downfall of their 
Karakule fur market 
in the United States. 
It is on this Kansas 
ranch that Crawford, 
pioneer in American 
sheep fur farming, is 
crossing the black 
Karakule sheep from 
Asia on American 
Lincolns and Cots- 
wolds to get the 
much-desired Asiatic 
Persian lamb, astrak- 
han, and krimmer 
furs. According to 
animal breeding ex- 
perts at the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, which has been cooperating with 
Crawford in the cross-breeding for fur, 
itnow can be said conservatively that 
Crawford has proved the practicabili- 
ty of growing the Asiatic furs in the 
United States. 

Ia fact the Kansas coilege is so en- 
touraged by the results Crawford ob- 
tained this spring that it has commis- 
Sioned Dr. R. K. Nabours, an experi- 
Mental breeder in charge of the co- 
Operative breeding on the fur farm, for 
am investigational trip to Bokkara this 
Simmer to study fur farming in its na- 
tive country. The college believes: that 





(By H. D. SMITH, Manhattan, Kansas) 


with the knowledge thus gained, Dr. 
Nabours will be better able to aid in 
the developmeni of a fur farming in- 
dustry on the Crawford ranch which 
may prove of great benefit to sheep 
growing sections of the United States. 
Dr. Nabours will study the different 
Karakule sheep and the 
methods of growing and marketing the 
fur pelts. He will go as a represen- 
tative of the Kansas college and will 
bear, in addition to credentials from 


strains of 


that institution, a commission from 
David F. Houston, secretary of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Nabours will sail from 
New York May 19, and expects to re- 
turn in September. 








Karakule Lambs from Lincoln Ewes and Karakule Rams. 


Nearly 600 fur-bearing lambs arriv- 
ed on the Crawford fur fargn this 
spring. Of this number about 450 
were from purebred Karakules on Lin- 
coln and Cotswold ewes while 153 
came from Lincolns and Cotswolds 
that had been bred to half-blood Kara- 
kule-Lincoln rams. The 153 quarter- 
blood lambs were the first of this kind 
reared on the fur farm and the fact 
that 145 of them were solid black, lus- 
trous, and curly proved the value of 
the half-blood rams as fur breeders. It 
was feared that a larger per cent of 
the off-spring from this cross would be 
white or spotted. But of the 153 only 


five were white and three spotted. 
This overwhelming percentage of black 
lambs was very gratifying to Crawford 
and the college officials who consider 
it one of the most important facts yet 
learned in the test. 

The skins from these lambs appear- 
ed much like the 100 half-blood pelts 
which Crawford marketed in New 
York last year for $3 to $10 apiece. 
At this writing a bundle of fifty of 
these skins has been sent to the same 
furriers for pricing, but their report 
is not yet available. If these pelts do 
prove as valuable or nearly as valuable 
as the half-Karakule skins, the im- 
portance of that fact readily may be 
seen. It will prove 
the equality, for fur 
growing, of a_half- 
blood ram worth 
about $150 and a 
purebred Karakule 
which sells for $1, 
to $1,200. ; 

The practicability 
and profit in growing 
the half-blood skins 
was proved beyond a 
doubt by last season’s 
results. Of the 300 
lambs that came, 100 
were marketed for 
fur. The pelts of 
those born dead or 
that died soon ‘after 
birth were just as valuable as the oth- 
ers. In Bokhara, the pelts of lambs 
prematurely born bring a premium be- 
cause of the tighter and smaller curls. 
In fact killing the ewes before the 
lambs are born sometimes is practiced 
in order to get very choice skins. 

Crawford’s original Karakule herd 
ccnsisted of thirty-four purebred ani- 
mals—the first importation of these 
sheep to the United States. In addi- 
tion to the increase of the purebred 
herd Crawford now has 200 half- 
bloods from last season’s crop and the 
lambs born this spring. Nine hundred 
Lincoln and Cotswold ewes have been 
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used in the cross-breeding. Though 
Crawford has tried the crossing 
cnly on these two breeds it is thought 
that the result with other longwool 
breeds would be equally successful. 

The Karakule sheep is a very hardy 
animal, made so by the.extreme hot 
and cold temperatures of its native 
country. Since importation to the 
United States these sheep have with- 
stood equally well the cold winters of 
Michigan and the heat of Texas sum- 
mers. It is believed they will thrive 
in all parts of the United States. 

The popularity of Karakule ‘furs 
may be judged from the fact that this 
class of pelts has increased 142 per 
cent in the last fifteen years. A state- 
ment made recently by D. E. Lantz, 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, sets forth the increasing demand 
for furs of all kinds. Mr. Lantz says: 

“The growing scarcity of fur ani- 
mals throughout the United States, 
and the consequent high prices, have 
led a great many persons to consider 
the feasibility of producing furs with 
animals in captivity. * * * The 
American people are facing a condi- 
tion in which the supply of furs is 
entirely inadequate to the demands. 
* * * Under these circumstances the 
Biological Survey considers that it is 
wise to encourage the production of 
furs in this way, and we have done 
all possible to help breeders with ad- 
vice when they have applied to us. 
* * * The time is soon coming when 
the market value of furs will be much 
greater than at present, and should 
the ventures prove profitable there is 
a good outlook for an industry of con- 
siderable economic importance.” 

Speaking of Crawford’s encourag- 
ing results, Dr. Nabours said recently: 

“The crossing of Karakules on na- 
tive American sheep for furs, and pos- 
sibly new breeds of sheep, is a perfectly 
sane undertaking. It is the belief of 
scientific investigators of breeding that 
most, if not all, of our valuable domes- 
ticated animals have been developed in 
this way; that is, through the crossing 
ot different breeds and the subsequent 
selection of the best qualities thus 
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brought together. It has been neces- 
sary to have pioneers in this work— 
men who were willing to undertake the 
unusual—or we should not now have 
our wonderful and extremely valuable 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
etc. 

“Mr. Crawford is one of these pio- 
neers, and is to be congratulated on 
securing definite results at an early 
stage of his experiment, with the rea- 
sonable expectation of far greater re- 
sults in the future. He has before him 
the prospect of a large service to the 
science of heredity and the develop- 
ment of an industry of unusual worth 
to mankind. He has demonstrated, I 
think, that the crossing of Karakule 
sheep on Lincolns and Cotswolds is a 
profitable industry.” 

The concern with which the Rus- 
sian fur farmers regard the introduc- 
tion of a Karakule industry on this 
continent may be seen in this para- 
graph from a recent work on Karakule 
fur production by M. S. Karpov, pro- 
fessor of. animal breeding in the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Moscow: 

“The increased interest of the West 
in the Karakule sheep industry in gen- 
eral, at the same time as it is favor- 
able to the province of Bokhara, may 
become injurious to the future inter- 
ests of Russia because of the seeking 
of new homes for the Karakule sheep 
in the African colonies, and in Ameri- 
ca will perhaps under favorable cir- 
cumstances give rise in the future to a 
competition in the Karakule business, 
and the purchase of goods by foreign- 
ers directly from the markets of Bok- 
hara which has been noticed during 
the last year may destroy the Russian 
Karakule market at Nym Novgorod. 
These future menaces and the appear- 
ance of a whole series of reasons of 
economic and industrial character 
speak imperatively of the necessity for 
Russia to join in the series of meas- 
ures looking to the prevention of the 
fall of its Karakule market, as well as 
to the preservation and great develop- 
ment of this branch .of live-stock cul- 
ture within its territory.” 

“My decision to start a fur farm 
probably was born from a desire of 
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long standing in me to grow fur,” said 
Crawford, recently. “It appealed to 
me as fascinating work. More than 
that—for I couldn’t afford to do it for 
pleasure—it appealed to me as profit- 
able. I’m not in the fur business for 
my health. It’s not a hobby with me. 
It’s a business, and I’m in it to make 
money. But I say the fascination and 
the pleasure in such work helped, 
when the opoprtunity came, in the de- 
cision that made me a fur farmer. 

“It m&y seem that I was taking a 
pretty big chance to invest so much 
money in an enterprise before. the prac- 
ticability of it had been proved. But 
it wasn’t altogether a gamble. Scien- 
tists had proved that lambs resulting 
from Karakules crossed on_ native 
American breeds would bear pelts val- 
uable for fur. These tests of course 
were only scientific; no one had actual- 
ly attempted the production of the 
pelts for profit. But the scientific fact 
seemed safe enough to me. I was will- 
ing to try it. I always have 
pretty successful in taking chances, 
anyway. But there wasn’t any doubt 
about the Karakule sheep thriving in 
this country. They are a very hardy 
breed, the extreme hot and cold tem- 
peratures of their native land having 
hardened them to the hardships of 
weather. 

“T am delighted with the success of 
the venture particularly the results we 
have had this spring. It seems to me 
that the fact that these sheep are 
hardy, prolific, and have excellent mut- 
ton qualities in addition to their fur- 


beet 


bearing characteristic should make 
them a more serviceable sheep than 
any of our native breeds. When it is 


possible to save and sell for $3 to $15 
apiece the pelts of lambs that die or 
are born dead, thereby turning into 
profit one of the greatest sources of 
loss with which sheepmen must com- 
tend, the desirability of the Karakule 
strain is realized.” 





If we win the suit to prevent the ad- 
vance in rates, it means a saving to 
western sheepmen of about $250,000. 
Out of this they should be able to pay 
their $5.00 dues to this organization. 
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IMPROVING AMERICAN WOOL. 





(From our Bradford Correspondent.) 
We have not taken up this topic be- 
cause we think it is one which can be 
lightly discussed, or any definite ideas 
immediately arrived at. It is of very 
great importance to American wool 
growers themselves, and our own in- 
terest in wool matters is too great to 
allow us to pass it over. Right at the 
outset we are faced with some very 
serious facts, and if the American pro- 
ducer is awake to his own interests we 
are sure that he will begin to cast 
about in order to discover some rem- 
edy, as well as bring to light such 
methods and ideas as will carry him 
well forward in the progressive line. 
The wool growing industry of the 
United States is acknowledged by 
those who are in closest touch there- 
with to be making a steady retrogres- 
sive move. Whilst such countries as 
Australia are turning out more wool, 
and even little England is learning 
more and more how to turn out her 
annual clip, America seems to have 
nothing to her credit in either of these 
two particulars. We unaerstand that 
large tracts of country are being cut up 
jor agricultural purposes, and merino 
sheep are being displaced by mutton 
breeds, which means that the best 
wool producing type of animal is be- 
coming less popular. The introduction 
of Down rams with the intention of 
supplying the early lamb trade has 
gone a long way towars ruining the 
wool producing side of tle industry. 
Furthermore, the actual number of 
Sheep has fallen off durin:x the past 
few years from 63,000,000 to 49,000,000. 
All these are serious facts, but to them 
must be added another, which is that 
the wool is not equal in general char- 
acter to Australian or English. We 
have been surprised to find that very 
Opposite views from these seem to be 
entertained by manufacturers in Amer- 
ica, but think that an unconscious pref- 
erence for the home grown article 
has more to do with the notion than 
actual facts. We are told that whilst 
the quantity of home grown wool used 
annually is about 325,000,000 pounds, 
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only 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 of the 
best foreign wool is imported. This 
may be quite true, and it may be also 
true that the home grown material is 
bought at a higher price than the for- 
eign. But we have yet to be convinced 
that the higher price is real proof of 
greater merit. It would be more con- 
venient for American users if they 
could buy all their wool at home, and 
we have no doubt that the smallness of 
the clip with its consequent increased 
competition is the true cause of the 
higher prices. We know too well what 
has taken place in this country in past 
years with regard to our own clip. 
Buyers have gone mad and paid 
prices which were much higher than 
similar colonial wool could be bought 
for, the result being that the latter 
was the preferable article from a man- 
ufacturing and profit standpoint. 

There is an old saying that compar- 
isons are odious, and no doubt they 
are to the person or thing which shows 
up disadvantageously, but we have 
seen representative American wools 
placed in the same London warehouse 
as Colonial fleeces, and if both lots had 
been seen by American growers, and 
carefully examined with an open mind, 
little doubt would have been felt as 
to the reason why manufacturers in 
their country pay so much attention to 
wool in London, and also are such 
good customers to Bradford firms. The 
American manufacturing industry 
needs more wool, and we think Amer- 
ican growers ought to have a full 
share in providing it. The crux of the 
whole matter is that the wool growing 
industry has been placed under very 
serious disabilities in past years, and 
is still laboring under its burden, and 
has ceased to believe that the game is 
worth the candle. Yet we see no rea- 
son why this state of things should 
continue. We would urge American 
growers to turn out their wool after 
the best English and Australian fash- 
ion, and above all to grow more of it. 
If American wool is really better than 
foreign and worth more money, the 
only thing that needs to be done is to 
go ahead and supply the market. 

We are glad to see that Mr. J. E. 
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Cosgriff has engaged Mr. W. T. Ritch 
to show American wool growers how 
to prepare big clips for market after 
the Australian style. We have al- 
ways entertained a good opinion of the 
general utility of American wools, but 
cannot accept any man’s verdict that 
they are superior to Australian mer- 
inos or New Zealand crossbreds. We 
hope there will be a _ representative 
show at the Panama exhibition at San 
Francisco next year, when many 
American growers will have an eye 
opener. While we agree that Ameri- 
can wools are of a most useful char- 
acter, there is room for improvement, 
particularly on the lines which we feel 
certain Mr. Ritch will follow. Even 
under free wool, there is plenty of 
room for sheep culture in the United 
States, and with each succeeding year, 
sheep and wool will become more 
valuable. 





SHEEP IN MAINE. 





W. B. Kendall, the largest sheep 
owner in the state of Maine, recently 
made the following statement: 

“All kinds of industries have their 
periods of prosperity and adversity. 
The sheep industry has failed in 
Maine for many years, but mark mly 
prophecy, it is again coming to the 
front. I am making money from the 
industry simply as a side issue. What 
would it be if I devoted my whole time 
to the business? There are two mil- 
lion less sheep in this country today 
than one year ago. We have been 
losing more than one million per year 
for the last four years. Can’t the peo- 
ple see what that means? It means 
that the tide will soon turn, and when 
it does, those who are in the business 
are the ones who will reap the greatest 
profit. Here are the notes of my flocks 
up to the 5th day of April: 

“Ninety-two lambs. Nine Hamp- 
shires had 14 lambs; 3 Cheviots had 
14 lambs. Flock has produced 175 per 
cent increase in lambs so far. 


“One pair of twins weighed 22 
pounds. 
“One single Hampshire weighed 
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19% pounds. 
pounds. 

“One yearling Hampshire ewe shear- 
ed 15% pounds. 

“One two-year-old Hampshire ewe 
sheared 1614 pounds. 

“Average weight nine 
fleeces over 12 pounds. 

“One two-year-old Cotswold 
sheared 22 pounds. 

“One two-year-old Leicester 
sheared 19 pounds. 

“Here is the combined weight of 41 
pounds, in two fleeces, and for mutton 
purposes. The value of wool at 22c 
per hundred is ever $9, or $4 per sheep. 


Ewe weighed 276 


Hampshire 
ram 


Tam 


“One yearling Cotswold ewe shear- 
ed 16% pounds. 

“One two-year-old Cotswold ewe 
Sheared 18% pounds. 

“One two-year-old Leicester ewe 
sheared 17%4 pounds: 

“One Cheviot ram sheared 15% 
pounds. 

“One ewe sheared 1414 pounds. 


“Wool is shearing heavy this year 
and will exceed last year’s record of 
81-3 pounds per head of our entire 
flock, and we have 800 sheep and 
lambs this year. We shall shear about 
2% tons from the flock.” 





LIVE STOCK RATES. 





Rates From the Arkansas Valley to 
the Kansas City Market, Shows a 
Gradual Increase not Justified. 





The Arkansas Valley Sheep Feed- 
ers Association kas been investigating 
the matter of freight rates on carload 
shipments of stock to the Kansas City 
market, as they have the impression 
that the rates are entirely too high to 
to be justified. The more the matter is 
investigated and analyzed the more the 
impresion becomes a fixed certainty. 

The rates have steadily increased, 
year by year, since 1897 until at the 
present time the rate in force shows an 
increase of twenty per cent in face of 
the fact that the actual cost per ton 
mile has been gradually decreasing. 
The tonnage that is hauled by a single 
engine and handled by a single train 
crew today, is considerably greater 
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than in 1897, and the traffic is much 
larger, yet the railroads have been 
gradually increasing this rate, until on 
April lst this year the maximum was 
reached of $66.00 per car of sheep or 
cattle, from La Junta, Colorado, to 
Kansas City, Mo., on a minimum of 
22,000 pounds; which rate was sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for investigation. 

When it is considered that the usu- 
al loading on cattle shipments from 
Colorado feed lots to the Kansas City 
market averages 27,000 pounds, the in- 
crease over the 1897 rate an cattle 
would be 50 per cent. Upon investiga- 
tion by the association there is no clear 
reason shown wity any such increase is 
justified. 

However, this matter will come be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before long, and it behooves the 
Arkansas Valley Association to get to- 
gether their data to offset the claim of 
the railroads in support of this new 
rate. Toward this end the officers of 
the Association are making every ef- 
fort to be prepared for this hearing. 

The following information regard- 
ing live stock rates has been furnished 
to the valley association by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
and will be of interest to those engag- 
ed in this business directly, and indi- 
rectly to everyone: 

“Statement of rates on sheep D. D. 
thirty-six foot cars from La Junta, 
Colorado, (Santa Fe) to Kansas City, 
Missouri.” 


Jan. 28, 1897 $55.00 per 36-foot car. .$55.00 
Nov. 10, 1897 26c per 100 pounds, 


minimum 22,000 pounds......... 57.20 
Dec. 1, 1899 27%c per 100 pounds, 
minimum 22,000 pounds......... 60.50 
Sept. 1, 1903 29¢ per 100 pounds, 
minimum 22,000 pounds......... 63.80 
Apr. 1, 1914 30c per 100 pounds, 
minimum 22,000 pounds  (sus- 
I 50.8 Si bie did caiesd os Kad 66.00 


The feeding in transit charges on 
sheep in D. D. cars was, for many 
years, $10 per car. It was changed in 
1900 to 7 cents per hundred pounds, an 
advance of approximately $5.40 per car. 

“Statement of rates of cattle for 36 
foot car from La Junta, Colorado, to 
Kansas City, Mlo., since January 28, 
1897.” 
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Jan. 28, 1897 $55.00 per 36-foot car. .$55.0y 
Aug. 10, 1897 22%c per 100 pounds, 
minimum 24,000 pounds......... 
Dec. 1, 1899 24c per 100 
minimum 24,000 pounds......... 5 
Mar. 26, 1901 264%c per 100 
minimum 24,000 pounds......... 
July 15, 1902 261%4c per 100 
minimum 22,000 pounds......... 
Sept. 1, 1908 29c per 100 
minimum 22,000 pounds......... 
Nov. 17, 1908 264%c per 100 
minimum 
1, 1914 30c 


22,000 pounds......... 
per 100 
minimum 22,000 
DO Biss cere pnw eamens een 66.00 


pounds, 

The average loading of cattle in 
Colorado feed lots is approximately 
27,000 pounds per 36 foot car. On this 
basis of loading the present rate of 
26 1-2 cents yields per 36 foot car $71. 
55. The suspended rate would yield 
$81.00 for a 36 foot car. 


Apr. 





NOT ENOUGH SHEEP. 





At Sioux Falls, South Dakota, there 
are two packing plants of considerable 
size. One of these plants kills about 
3,500 hogs per week but it only 
handles about 200 sheep. The man- 
ager of the plant assigns the reason 
for this as being that few sheep are 
raised in the vicinity and it is very 
difficult to obtain as many as are 
needed. Also those that are available 
are not of the best quality. If the 
sheep were fed in that section no doubt 
a ready market for them is available. 





DEMAND FOR GRAZING STOCK. 





Sheep marketing during the past 
three months has been at the lowest 
ebb in trade history and aged wethers 
have been selling unusually close to 
lambs. So scarce have wethers been 
that ewes have been substituted and 
fat: native female stuff has actually 
commanded a premium owing to 
weight. Everybody that put in sheep 
last fall made money and already in- 
quiry is rife for the kind of ewes that 
were picked up for a mere song last 
fall and gave phenomenal results. 
There is a persistent clamor for every- 
thing fit to go on grass in northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan and several 
Chicago buyers have already gone to 
Montana for orders of around 100, 
000 head. 
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MAY LIVE MUTTON MARKET. 





Prediction of a somewhat pyrotech- 
nical May sheep market was abund- 
antly verified. Features of the month 
were: 

Lamb values averaged the highest 
of the year. 

The month’s receipts were the light- 
est since March, 1913. 

Proportion of sheep in the run was 
phenomenally small, the only relief 
being a generous run of Texas stuff. 

Southern lambs started early, but 
fo heavy supply came from that 
source. 
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shipping demand was a stray factor. 

Feeder demand was unappeasable, 
Wyoming lambs going to finishers at 
$8.50. 

Chicago’s May supply fell more 
than 50,000 below the April run and 
at the high spot wooled lambs sold 
with a $1.25 higher top and with a 
$1.35 higher top than was quotable at 
the April wind-up. Supply fell to the 
lowest levels since March; 1913, the 
month developing less than 350,000 
head for the first time since March of 
last year. With the falling off in re- 
ceipts came a gradual change in the 
character of the offerings. Supplies 
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Tennessee which started two weeks 
earlier than last year but which did 
not attain headway until toward the 
month-end. No range lambs of the 
new crop reached Chicago during the 
month, though a few California springs 
got as far as Omaha, and Kansas City 
reported the arrival of a few consign- 
ments of Arizona “springs.” 

The fed lamb market performed a 
perhaps record breaking stunt by 
showing a continuation of advances 
without a single set back, for the first 
nineteen days of the month, the ad- 
vance culminated with the scoring of 
an $8.60 top.on shorn lambs and a 





Colorado emptied its feed lots, late 
marketed stuff showing big gains. 

During the first twenty days of the 
Month prices made a continuous ad- 
Vance. 

Lambs attained the highest level of 
Ptices since May, 1912. 





Wooled stock held up well in value 
¢ven after temperatures rose, which is 
Unusual. 

Broad demand for stock ewes de- 
Veloped from all points of the com- 
pass. 

Scarcity of all kinds of native stock 
Was marked. 

Eastern supplies 


were light and 


Butterfield Hampshires, Weiser, Idaho 


of Colorado-fed lambs which cut so 
wide a swath in February, March and 
April dwindled to near nothing by the 
close of May. Supplies of fed western 
stock also fell in quantity and average 
quality, the big feeding stations 
around Chicago having been pumped 
practically dry at the month’s end. 
The place of the dry-fed stock avail- 
able in such profusion all winter and 
in the early spring, was not adequately 
filled by the marketward movement 
of cornbelt natives which came in 
such small May value as to vindicate 
theorists who have talked scarcity of 
natives, or by southern lambs out of 


$9.50 top on Colorado wool skins 
against a limit of $7.25 and $8.25 re- 
spectively at the close of April. 
These top May prices were the high- 
est paid since May, 1912 though the 
wooled lamb top of $9.50 was equalled 
by fed westerns in January, 1913. A 
choppy set of markets was had during 
the last ten days of the month with © 
the trend mostly downward, but at 
the finish good to best dry-fed lambs 
still held a 75 cents to $1.00 advance 
over the close of April. peas 
Strong competition on eastern ship-" 
ping account for good fat lambs was 
a factor of strength during the first 
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twenty days of May. Within. this 
period the dressed markets were in ex- 
cellent health and the selling side was 
well in control of the supply situation. 
Thereafter eastern markets began to 
back up. Shipping demand fell 
sharply, quality deteriorated and the 
buying side had an inning. As the 
high-dressing dry-fed stuff decreased 
in quantity, it suffered least deprecia- 
tion, but the best shorn lambs closed 
forty cents lower and the best wooled 
Colorados twenty cents below the high 
spot. Declines from the high time 
were much more severe in the case of 
grassy natives and half-fat western 
fed lambs, although anything decent, 
barring extreme heavy weights closed 
fifty cents per cwt. above the end of 
April. 

Bulk of the shorn lambs sold during 
the month at $7@$8.35 against a $6.25 
@$7 bulk in April. Bulk of the 
wooled lambs sold at $8.50@$9.35 
against $7.75@$8.50 in April. The 
month’s average lamb cost, not includ- 
ing yearlings, was $7.90 compared 
with $7.40 in April, a diminished pro- 
portion of wooled lambs keeping the 
May average nearer that of April than 
the appreciation indicated. 

Spring lambs made a May top of 
$10, the same as at the April close, 
but the price was never well estab- 
lished, packers taking a few above 
$9.50, which was their limit at the 
close. Buying of good to _ choice 
spring lambs at Louisville during the 
month was mainly at $9.25@$9.50, and 
the run from that quarter displayed 
superb quality. Until the last week 
of May, native spring lambs were hard 
to detect. 

Feeders were hungry all through 
the month, thin lambs fit for the coun- 
try outlet being few, consequently 
buyers paid packer prices. Ohio feed- 
ers paid $7.10@$8.50 for fishy shear- 

ing stock, three double decks from 
Wyoming getting that money, while 
some thin 62-pound shorn stock went 
to the country at $6.10 toward the end 
of the month. 

Native sheep values were hit hard, 
Texas, as usual at that season being 
the agent of depreciation. Texas kept 
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up a continuously heavy movement to 
Fort Worth and Kansas City and to- 
ward the end of the month warm 
weather emphasized discrimination 
against native ewes. Few fed western 
wethers reached Chicago during May, 
and they advanced 35@50 cents dur- 
ing the first twenty days, carrying na- 
tive sheep with them. During that 
period yearlings gained 50@75 cents, 
but the month closed with about half 
the advance lost where good fed sheep 
were concerned while native ewes and 
bucks slid down the skids as though 
everything had been lubricated for the 
occasion, the decline in the case of 
these grades being 50@75 cents below 
the April finish. 

Shorn western wethers reached $6.30 
during the month, against $6.15 in 
April and both shorn sheep and shorn 
yearlings scored at $7.10 although 
when prices were at the crest of the 
rise nothing choice was available. 
The May top on yearlings was 35 
cents above that of April. Shorn na- 
tives and western ewes reached $6.00 
and a few odd natives went over at 
$6.15@$6.25, but at the close $6.00 was 
the best quotation on desirable handy 
weight wethers and most of the fat na- 
tive ewes with weight had to be ped- 
dled at $4.70@$4.75, although selling 
freely two weeks previously at $5.75 
@$6.00. Only one load of range grass 
sheep reached Chicago during April. 
They were Arizonas of plain quality 
and sold at $5.50 at the middle of the 
month. Feeder sheep trade was prac- 
tically at a standstill but a demand for 
stock ewes developed toward the end 
of the month, some native stuff being 
taken out at $5.25. 

Monthly average prices follow: 


Sheep 1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
January ...$5.40 $5.30 $4.25 $4.10 $5.85 
February .. 565 585 410 415 6.50 
March ..... 5.90 6.35 5.30 4.70 17.60 
pT  reren aee 6.10 645 590 420 17.60 
CO ree 5.65 5.90 5.70 4.45 6.55 
Lambs 

January 7.70 855 650 620 8.30 
February 7.60 855 6.20 6.05 8.65 
March ..... 7.65 8.00 7.30 6.10 9.40 
reer ee 7.40 840 7.80 5.50 9.10 
May ....... 7.90 7.55 830 5.85 8.40 

Monthly top prices follow: 

Sheep 1914 19138 1912 1911 1910 


June, 1914 
January $6.30 $6.50 65.10 $4.75 $6.69 
February 6.50 7.00 5.00 4.85 795 
March ..... 7.00 7.50 6.50 5.60 939 
WAOIE. © ware 6,6: 7.20 7.90 8.00 5.25 859 
MT vets se 6.50 6.85 8.00 5.60 7.7% 
Lambs 
January 8.40 9.50 7.40 6.65 919 
February 8.10 9.25 7.15 650 949 
MAPGR: <<... 8.50 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 
y.. Eaeew ene 8.60 9.85 10.40 6.60 10.29 
1 a ee 9.50 8.80 10.60 7.85 9.49 


Weekly average prices follow: 
Week Ending— Sheep Lambs 


NNT Bs o sidiet ce enies Caw od) 5.50 7.95 
IG co aie. atediess- acviionta 5.40 7.10 
SE ia os. ask crn pinicwebe 5.50 7.65 
PT EE hate Ws cb din eevee 5.50 7.65 
PRRPOOEY EE i ohh ce cvwecthes 5.45 7.50 
Peete: 96 as Sars See eae 5.50 7.56 
OURS | BI sis oeigin a weieie sicce'se 6s 5.55 7.55 
Webruary (SS .. ...scsaceseaas 5.95 7.80 
UMD FE s:acne. 5 5 ca kainate 00 wean 5.80 7.55 
PE. Tes. « . le amokain' 6 6 5.80 7.60 
CM BB ies oe oc ew eae ewes 5.85 7.50 
DEES BO Coe oo odgeeeuiee 6.15 7.90 
yee eer ee a er 6.20 7.50 
MEE FR EES ins ie PRR ane 6.25 7.35 
NE: SO nt i G'n's's cod bine.» bes 6.20 7.50 
WUE MN Sos ws ca bic eqis arctlenle 5.95 7.40 
DORI: ORO wieglics sw oodiedan seu 5.55 6.90 
NN Ori eawe ns hs tect aches 5.60 7.50 
POMPOM: BO Siac tes vioke wes 5.75 8.20 
PROPOR BS. 8s kine ioaiveenmet 5.85 8.30 
PCT BO: og ei a's 2s o/pe «othe 5.45 7.70 
J. E. P. 





SHEEP TO GO ON GRASS. 





Summer grazing demand for year- 
lings in the corn belt is developing 
insistent tone. A few orders have 
been filled at $6.00@6.50, but these 
were stock that had been farmer-fed 
in a light way during the winter and 
sheared. Grass owners in the corn 
belt figure that such stock is a much 
better investment than cattle, which 
are selling at a prohibitive price. Year- 
lings weighing around 55 pounds in 
the spring can be made to weigh 95 
pounds on grass by the fall which 


means grazing down to a 4-cent basis- 
if brought above 6 ‘cents. If not far at 


that time they can be fed out and 
will look cheap to go into a feed lot. 


This accounts for the avid manner it 


which corn belt farmers with pasture 
are bidding for western yearlings. 





Read the London wool letter in this- 


issue. 


June, 1' 
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Supplies Needed by Sheepmen 

















Kemps 
Branding Paint 


The Wyoming Experiment 
| Station found that Kemp’s 
| Branding Paint was the only | 
|| brand that would scour out. | 

Wool manufacturers are urging 
|| the sheepmen to use this 
|| brand. One-half the sheep in 
| Western states were branded 
| with Kemp’s this year. We | 
carry this brand in black, || 
red, green and blue. 











Dipping Powder 


| and 


| prevents fly blow. This dip re- 
| Mains in the wool and prevents 


| We carry a large stock. 





Cooper’s 


The only dip that kills ticks 
lice with one dipping. 


Does not injure the fleece and 





reinfection by any parasite. 





| 











| Cooper’s 
| Fluid Dip 





| An excelling coal tar dip 

| used extensively by Western 
sheepmen. Its use is permitted 
in all official dipping for scab. © 
Easy to prepare and the best 
of all the fluid dips for ticks, 
lice and scab. Stock on hand 

| at all times. 








THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CoO. 


SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH 





























WALNUT HALL HAMPSHIRES 


L. V. HARKNESS, Owner 


The Champion Flock 
of the United States 


If space would permit we 
could show you photos of 
rams at Walnut Hall equally 
as good, and with as envi- 
able reputation as these two 
here shown that were used 
last season. Every Intema- 
tional Champion but one since 


the year 1908 has either 



















“FONTILL FATHERLAND”* 


United States, weight 427 lbs., 2 years old. 


trams imported from England. 


The Sheep that has never been defeated in England or the 


Our specialty is the raising of big, heavy boned, mutton type of ram 
lambs, suitable for hard work on the Western ranges. 
that these rams have made good is shown in the numerous letters 
received from time to time, but more strongly in the fact that our old 
customers are still contracting with us, and recommending our stock 
and clean business methods to their neighbors. 


At ‘the 1913 International Exposition, Chicago, a ram lamb 
raised at the Walnut Hall defeated in open competition the best 


seen daylight at Walnut 
Hall, or has been purchased 
for use on this flock of 2000 
head. 


The p 
in the United States. 


tail ends. 


The winner in his class at the Royal Show, England, first 
and Champion at the Ohio, Indiana, Louisville, Montana, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Texas State Fairs. 


Get our prices and weights FIRST 


We are also offering 500 head of very choice young breeding ewes, 
outside of our own flock these ewes can not be duplicated anywhere 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN BUYS THE BEST 


It will pay you to get our prices, the best is the cheapest in the end and in car load 
lots our prices are lower for first class animals, than some breeders are asking for 


Address all communications to 


Robt. $. Blastock, Mgr., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerall, Kentucky 


~ 


*“‘PETER PAN” 











—- 
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USE THE BEST 


BRANDING LIQUID: 


Kemp’s Australian Branding Liquid—the most popular brand on this market—sticks and then 


scours out—recognized and approved by sheep kings of the West and National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


SHEEP DIP: 


Cooper’s Fluid—The practical dip for Western sheepmen—Highly concentrated and mixes 


readily with water. Recognized-and approved by U. S. Government, and its use permitted in all 
official dippings for sheep scab. 
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Cooper’s Powder Dip—The premier dip of the world; the only dip that destroys all live ticks 
and eggs with one dipping. Improves quality and quantity of wool; tones the skin and prevents 


reinfection. Write for full information and free 32 page booklet fully illustrated, giving life history 
of Sheep Tick. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Utah Distributing Agents—Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City; 
Montana Distributing Branch—C. F. Wiggs, Stapleton Block, Billings; 
Oregon Distributing Agents—Central Door & Lumber Co., Portland. 


This is an age of SPECIALIZATION 


AND THE 
Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 
Make a SPECIALTY of giving sheepmen 
the best service at— 
































Chicago - South Omaha - South St. Joseph - Kansas City - Denver 
—_——— 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


Y last article brought me up to 
M the points in management 

which concern the dipping of 
sheep to rid them of external parasites, 
and. it is one of the most important 
jiems in the production of high class 
wool You may have the best sheep 
and the best country, and yet may dis- 
count both these great advantages by 
carelessness in regard to external para- 
sites. A's I pointed out in a previous 
article all items of sheep management 
as far as woolgrowing is concerned 
should unite in the common object of 
keeping the delicate fibres or staple 
growing sound and without a break. 
Now if sheep are worried with ticks 
and lice, this achievement is impossi- 
ble. Infected sheep become debilitat- 
ed and they can’t grow their best wool 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


regulations from what I can judge, the 
United States officials compel sheep- 
men to use crude, dangerous, and in- 
efficient dipping preparations which 
were long ago discarded by Australian 
and New Zealand sheepmen. 

Now the Australian and New Zea- 
land governments are so alive to the 
good the wool industry derives through 
the flocks being kept free from para- 
sites that they have always had sheep 
dips on the free list and they come in 
duty free. In order not to hamper 
sheepmen in the use of the best sheep 
dips in the world, the governments ex- 
empt them from the conditions govern- 
ing the sale of poisons so that users 
can get whatever preparations their ex- 
perience has proved the best from their 
storekeepers or agents. 


ping legislation is in force the authori- 
ties do not interfere in any way in the 
use of preparations. They do not ad-. 
vocate any special sheep dip, but the 
sheepmen themselves long ago learned 
to discriminate on the subject. 

Now years ago, when Australian. 
and New Zealand sheepmen were only 
learning the rudiments of scientific 
wool production and when their flocks 
were infected with scab, they used to 
dip their sheep in such crude prepara- 
tions as lime and _ sulphur, - tobacco 
compounds, and home-made composi- 
tions of arsenic, caustic soda and sul-. 
phur, etc. After scab had been abso- 
lutely eradicated it was found that 
these crude dipping preparations were 
so injurious to the fine wools the grow- 
ers were producing, that their use was 





when in that state and months and 
months of rubbing and scratching de- 
Stroy or at least depreciate what wool 
the sheep are enabled to grow so that 
dipping is one of the most important 
items in sheep management. Properly 
carried out and by using a good prepa- 
tation dipping is one of the most pro- 
fitable undertakings a sheepman can 
£0 in for. 

Now it may interest your readers to 
know the attitude of the various gov- 
émments in regard to the dipping of 
sheep in Australia and New Zealand, es- 
pecially as the authorities in the Unit- 
ed States appear to put all sorts of ob- 
Stacles in the way of sheepmen there 


availing themselves of.some of the 
best sheep dips in the world. By 
Means of custom tariffs and selling 


Dorset Horns 


Australian and New Zealand govern- 
ments therefore place no obstacle in 
the way of sheepmen using the very 
best dipping preparation in the world, 
and in some of the states they go fur- 
ther. They compel sheepmen to dip 
their sheep. In New Zealand there is 
compulsory dipping legislation which 
compels every owner to dip during a 
certain period in the year. In Vic- 
tcria there is legislation that compels 
owners to dip as long as they have 
ticks and lice in their flocks, and in a 
certain part of South Australia similar 
legislation applies. In Tasmania sheep 
owners are subject to like conditions 
and it seems that a uniform compul- 
sory. dipping law is likely in the near 
future. 

Even in those territories where dip- 


abandoned in favor of the scientifical- 
ly manufactured proprietary dips. 
Lime and sulphur and tobacco are not 
used by a single sheepman in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand as far as I am 
aware, and only here and there does 
one hear of home-made arsenic dips 
being used. 

Now the sheep dips used in these 
countries may. be. divided into two 
main bodies, poisonous and non-pois- 
onous. The poisonous dips are chiefl- 
ly arsenic and sulphur and the non- 
poisonous chiefly carbolic. The sum 
total of experience to date in regard 
to these two classes of dips is that the 
poisonous dips combine certain death 
to ticks and lice with an immunity 
from reinfection for more or less 
lengthy periods after dipping. "While 
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the non-poisonous dips kill parasites 
at time of dipping, but the effects are 
volitile and transitory, and they con- 
fer no protection from re-infection. 
Therefore as the trouble and cost of 
dipping with the two classes of dips 
are about the same, the majority of 
wool growers see the advantage of 
conferring protection from re-infection 
upon their flocks and they prefer the 
poisonous dips. These dips are used 
upon millions of sheep every year with 
perfect safety, and if the operation of 
dipping is faithfully and carefully car- 
ried out the wool grower never fails 
to reap the pecuniary advantage that 
results. The sheep being free from the 
torments of parasites feed in peace and 
produce the best wool that they and 
the country they are on are capable 
of. The best poisonous dips apart 
froin destroying parasites and prevent- 
ing re-infection for a considerable time 
act very beneficially on the skin by 
cleansing it and facilitating the flow 
of yolk into the wool and producing a 
top which acts as a shield against the 
weather, the benefit of which is at once 
appreciated on the shearing board 


I do not hold a brief for any particu- 


lar kind of dip, but I feel I’ am giv- 
ing a good sound tip to American 
wool growers to use only poisonous 
dips, and of those only the best arsenic 
sulphur preparations. Experience for 
more than half a century in all the 
sheep countries of the world has prov- 
ed that arsenic and sulphur, scicntific- 
ally treated, is the happiest combina- 
tion possible for performirg the ex- 
tremely difficult task of killing para- 
sites which are notorious for their ten- 
acity to life without damaging in the 
least to the delicate fibre of the fleece. 
In the manufacture of the best dips of 
this class the arsenic is chemically 
treated to deprive it of its astringent 
properties so that it gives very differ- 
ent results from crude arsenic. 

If anyone were to go through the 
New Zealand freezing works and watch 
the various processes the sheep skins 
go through, they would be astounded 
at the tenacity to life that character- 
izes the ked, or so called sheep tick. 


Through all the processes through 


. pulsory. in. localities 
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which the sheep skins pass even in- 
cluding that powerful chemicai treat- 
tnent with stuff, the slightest spot of 
which would eat right into the human 
fiesh, and which the workmen have to 
guard against by wearing stout leath- 
er gloves, the treatment which enables 
the men to just scrape the wool off the 
skin, even through this ticks come 
alive, and yet if they come in contact 
with scientifically manufactured ar- 
senic and sulphur dips, they cannot 
live for very long. Looked at in this 
light the scientific sheep dips area 
wonderful achievement, and they con- 
fer a great boon to wool growers. 

I am not aware of what part the 
question of dipping will play in this 
newly awakened movement that is tak- 
ing place among American wool grow- 
ers, but the authorities could confer no 
greater boon or give greater assistance 
to the industry than to take up this 
question of dipping. Make it com- 
where. parasites 
‘are bad, and where careless owners 
will not dip of their own accord. Re- 
move all duty from sheep dips so that 
growers can get the best as cheaply as 
possible, and- above all do not waste 
time or run any risks by using any 
dips except those of arsenic and sul- 
phur. composition. Space is now: run 
out so that I must devote a separate 
article to the operation of dipping. I 
will also deal with the Australian and 
New Zealand aspect of the question 
Public versus Private Dipping Baths. 





SUMMER MARKET PROSPECTS. 





Cattle and hog scarcity is acute and 
sheep traders are confident of a good 
summer market. The commercial and 
industrial depression which President 
Wilson regards as physiological must 
of course be reckoned with, but both 
sheep and lambs have sold remarkably 
well all winter, and there is no reason 
to assume that demand for product 
will not continue. Mutton and lamb 
both have the advantage of going to 
the consumer in small packages and 
that materially aids distribution. 

With a $9.50@9.60 market for spring 
and wooled lambs of last year’s crop 
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early in June, and shorn lambs on 4g 
$8.50 basis, the prospect certainly looks 
reassuring. The southern lamb crop 
is deficient and shortage of natives 
generally acknowledged, consequently 
the principal source of supply is the 
northwest. 

In speculating on the future of the 
market cognizance must be. taken of 
the high prices both pelts and slats 
are realizing while every item of y- 
product is ready sale at unprecedented 
prices. 





COLORADO FEEDERS 
IN DILEMNA, 





A few Colorado feeders made money 
during the season just closed, but the 
majority did well to break even and 
many were out of pocket at reckot- 
ing day. 

Poor gains did it. The profit always 
has been and always will be the 
gain. ‘Those who marketed their stock 
in January, Feburary and March did 
not put on the requisite weight to pay 
out. Practically all’the Mexicans that 
were marked in April, May and June 
showed’ a profit. Heavy northern 
lambs had to come earlier, consequent 
ly operators were out of pocket. Some 
of the late feeding made as much pro 
fit as $1.00 per head. Feeders were 
put in high last fall, and the corn bill 
was prohibitive, much of it costing 
$1.40@1.50 per cwt. Had corn been 
available at a dollar and the December 
storm not interrupted the gain mak 
ing process, practically all the Colo 
rado stuff would have paid out. 

Colorado feeders threaten not to fill 
feed lots next fall unless they are able 
to lay in thin lambs around $1.00 pet 
cwt. less than the last crop was 
bought. This, of course, they may be 
able to do, but it looks improbable 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana will de 
more feeding than ever and the needs 
of corn belt finishers east of the Mis 
souri River will likely be materially 
augmented by a good corn and hay 
crop. In that case the highest bidder 
will get the stuff. 


in 





Advertise in this paper. 
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SHORT SOUTHERN LAMB CROP. 





A trade scout, returning from the 
lamb breeding ground south of the 
Qhio River the first week of June, said: 

“From all I could learn down there, 
the Tennessee lamb crop is now being 
figured 25 per cent short of the early 
gaason dope, and that means a decrease 
gf around 40 per cent from last year. 
And there will be very few late Ten- 
nessee lambs, for the reason that most 
oi the crop came early, got fat and 
have practically all been marketed or 
contracted for a single delivery with 
sirprisingly few cut backs. Nearly all 
ei them have been sold, in fact, with 
the ewes, a lot of the ewes being 
bought up at $8.00 per head with the 
lambs thrown in, a none too sagacious 
trading policy on the part of the sell- 
ets. This does not mean that Tennes- 
see is going out of sheep, simply that 
the ewes were fat and owners couldn't 
tesist the price. Tennessee is market- 
ing more old sheep than ever before, 
but will be in the market for 
ewes this summer and fall. 


stock 
Her short 
lamb crop will be virtually marketed 
by the end of another week. 

“Kentucky also has a considerably 
below normal lamb crop and it is al- 
teady being marketed in fair numbers, 
though it runs a little later than Ten- 
tessee. A good many Kentucky lambs 
have been contracted at 7c@8c, a wide 
Tange. 

“The light southern lamb crop and 
Scarcity of natives in the cornbelt 
Cannot but mean a light June market- 
ing since fed westerns have been prac- 
tically all cleaned up, but the situation 
Ought to be relieved by mid-July as 
conditions west are reported favorable 
and a good many early range lambs are 
promised by, it not before, that per- 
iod.”’ 





FOREST OFFICE MOVED. 





The Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, announces 
the removal of its offices from the First 
National Bank building to 114 San- 
Some street, San Francisco. 
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DIFFERENT GRADES OF WOOL. 





Below we show a cut of a fleece of 
wool such as would be obtained from 
a sheep sired by a Cotswold ram and 


= ke 








Britch 
Cotswold Merino Fleece 
Merino ewe. This chart was prepared 
for us by Mr. W. T. Ritch and shows 
the portions of the fleece from which 
the finest and coarsest wool is obtain- 


Weck 








bytes... 
Corrieda le FleeBe 


The numbers given relate to the 


ed. 
fineness of the fiber. On two or three 
occasions, we have fully explained that 
in foreign countries wool is described 
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and sold by numbers which indicate its 
fineness instead of the term one-half 
blood, etc., as is used in our markets. 
The higher the number given the finer 
the wool so that 56s would be similar 
to our *% blood, and 30s would be 
coarse braid. 

On this chart it will be noted that 
the finest wool (56s) comes from a 
point near the shoulder joint. Then 
comes the 50s, that might either be 
classed as a low % blood or a high 4 
blood, from the back and running well 
up on the shoulders. Next to the 56s 
this is the most valuable portion of the 
fleece and constitutes the largest part 
of this fleece. Next we have the 46s 
which would be about an average %4 
blood. This constitutes the neck wool 
as well as the wool running well down 
on the rump. Next comes the 44s from 
the front legs. This would be graded 
as %4 blood. Then comes the 40s 
from the bellies, still. coarser than the 
44s; Next is the 36s from hind legs 
and around the britch. In fineness this 
would be about the same as Lincoln 
wool and would -here be classed as 
braid. Then comes 30s from the 
britch, and is the coarsest part of the 
fleece. Some of our Lincoln and Cots- 
wold run this coarse, but generally 
only around the britch. 

Of course the value of a fleece is de- 
termined by the amount of the finer 
wool in it, and it is, therefore, import- 
ant in cross-breeding to get as high a 
portion of fine: wool as possible. This 
to some degree depends on the breed 
of ram that is used, as certain coarse 
wooled breeds seem to blend better 
with-the Merino than others. 





CONDITIONS NEVER BETTER. 





A gentleman interested in the stock 
feeding industry recently made a trip 
through Nebraska and the central 
west. He reports that everywhere 
grass is in the hest condition for years. 
The corn crop has been planted with- 
out delay, and the hay crop’ promises 
to bé a bumper. His opinion is that 
these exceptionally favorable crop con- 
ditions will create a strong demand 
for feeder sheep and lambs. 
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SKIRTING AMERICAN WOOLS. 





‘Those who have been following the 
wool discussions in this paper know 
that Mr. W. T. Ritch, wool specialist 
of Australia, has been brought to the 
United States by Mr. J. E. Cosgriff to 
educate American’ wool growers as to 
the methods used in preparing wool 
for market in Australia. 


Mr. Ritch addressed a meeting of 
wool growers at Rawlins, Wyoming 
in April, and two sheep were brought 
into the lecture hall and shorn, and 
the wool skirted as would be done in 
Australia, and then forwarded to Lon- 
don for vaiuation:- Below we submit 
the report made by S. B. Hollings of 
Bradford, England, who valued and 
examined these fleeces at that point. 
In order that our readers may have a 
clearer understanding of this test, 
which shows that ‘the Cotswold-Mer- 
ino fleece had sold in the United States 
at 16 cents prepared as our wool is 
prepared, and was valued in London, 
prepared under the Australian system. 
at $1.54, it is desirable to explain that 
the 16 cents value at Rawlins, Wyom- 
ing, would not be comparable with 
the London value. To the 16 cents 
we would either have to add the cost 
of getting the fleece to London or take 
its value in Boston. Assuming that 
the freight and commission charge on 
this fleece from Rawlins to our central 
market would be 3 cents, we then 
have 19 cents as the price received by 
our grower for this particular fleece. 
This would give the American value 
in a market similar to London of 
$1.23% as compared with a $1.54 in 
London. Or the grower received 19 
cents per pound for the fleece in Bos- 
ton as against 2334 cents per pound, 
its valuation in London, showing an 
advantage of 434 cents per pound on 
this particular fleece in favor of the 
Australian system. It is not claimed 
that. this particular fleece represents 
an average of the entire clip sold at 
19 cents, but it is claimed and proved 
that while our grower sold this fleece 
for 19 cents, ‘it was actually worth 
23% cents. He failed to receive that 
price for it because he did not know 
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that such fleeces as this were in his 
clip. In fact, to-tell the truth, he did 
not know the kind of wool he raised 
or sold. He could not ‘know the vari- 
ous qualities of wool that were to be 
found in his clip unless his wool was 
classed or graded at the time it was 
shorn by competent wool classers. 


Now as regards the fleece of ewe 
wool which is classed as Super-Come- 
back. This fleece has been worked 
out on the twelve-pound basis. It 
shows that in London the wool classed 
as would be done in Australia brought 
an average of 24 cents per pound. It 
had been sold in this country at 165% 
cents per pound on the ranch or 
195g cents, its Boston value, showing 
an advantage, prepared under the Aus- 
tralian’ system, on the London mar- 
ket of 434 cents per pound. In con- 
nection with this fleece, Mr. Ritch 
states that in the flock of crossbreds 
there were some 1,300 fleeces that 
would grade approximately the same 
as the fleece, for which the result is 
here given. Of course it is presumed 
that the balance of the clip was worth 
less money than this particular fleece. 
It is also possible that the fleeces 
which were sent to London may have 
had a lighter shrinkage than the re- 
mainder of both clips which would en- 
hance its grease value in the London 
market. This, of course, we could not 
know about unless the whole clip had 
been handled as those two fleeces were 
handled. However, the demonstration 
must indicate to our sheepmen that 
in every clip of western wool several 
different grades or qualities are to be 
found, some of which are worth more 
than the price at which the whole clip 
is sold: It is more than probable that 
in both of these clips, one of which 
sold at 16 cents, the other at 165% 
cents, there was practically no wool 
but what was worth at least as much 
as was paid for the entire clip, and 
this demonstration proves that there 
was at least some wool which was 
worth decidedly more than the grow- 
er received for it. Such a demonstra- 
tion as this must convince the wool 
grower that our wools are not bought 
on their merit; that the buyers buy 
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on averages; and that. his price js 
largely reckoned- by the value of the 
lowest fleeces in the clip. 


The sole object of these two dem- 
onstrations was educating thé growers 
in producing a profitable grade of 
wool, and the great advantage of pre- 
paring it for market in a way that 
would enable it to command the high- 
est possible value. There was no in- 
tention of making the growers dissat- 
isfied with their transactions this sea- 
son under present conditions, but to 
convince them of the seriousness dis- 
advantages of careless » haphazard 
breeding, and the great loss caused by 
clinging to obsolete methods of shear- 
ing and packing wool. 

Below we publish a report of this 
wool from London to which we espe- 
cially invite the attention of 
growers: 


wool 


Official Report. 
10 Booth Street, Bradford, 
May 18, 1914. 
Mr. W. T. Ritch, 
P. O. Box 1654, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
United States. 
Dear Sir: 

I have today examined two fleeces 
of half-bred wool, each bearing a ticket 
from the Wyoming Supply Company. 
I find them very similar in character 
except that one is_ slightly finer in 
quality than the other. Both alike 
show good breeding, being sound and 
in good average condition for half- 
bred wool. One was really of 
a “comeback” character, the bulk 
quality being 58’s, while the other is 
what is known in Bradford as 56’s, or 
fine crossbred. They have been nicely 
skirted, and prepared for market in a 
thorough business-like manner, after 
the method adopted in Australia and 
New Zealand. I unhesitatingly say 
that this is the method that should be 
adopted by American sheep breeders 
if the flock is of any size at all. There 
can be no doubt as to American wools 
having in the past suffered financially 
by the careless and slipshod methods 
of rolling into the fleece all the locks, 
rieces and bellies, together with the 
objectionable practice of tying with 
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loose binder twine or fluffy hemp 
string. There is absolutely no neces- 
sity to use even paper twine. 

Regarding values, I consider that 
the price of the fleeces in Coleman 
street today is 26 to 27 cents, and pos- 
sibly 28 cents if they met a very good 
market. American buyers this series 
have bought large quantities of New 
Zealand half-bred wools, similar in 
quality to the two fleeces in question, 
and they have paid up to 33 cents for 
New Zealand half-breds, but, of course, 
they would give a higher percentage of 
clean yield than these American 
fleeces. I see no reason whatever why 
this standard of American half-bred 
wool should not always find a ready 
market either in Boston or London. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) S. B. HOLLINGS. 

Demonstration in Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Sample fleece Cotswold-Merino half- 
bred Yearlings: 


American Style. 
6% lbs. fleece “half blood”..@16c—$1.04 
The entire clip was sold to a Boston 
firm for 16 cents per pound. 


AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 
6% lbs. Fleece, Classed, ist Halfbred—W. H. 
§ lbs. Skirted Fleece........... @26c—$1.30 
y lb. Neck and ist Pieces..... @2ic— .11 
¥% lb. Second Pieces and Britch.@16c— _ .08 


a. WE, SEE c oclak as cc's eens @12c— .03 
SD <3 Staclawars b'0 Claes ied s @ 8c— _ .02 
BONE, Raid) wo Held ees Secu ene $1.54 


London valuation, 





Demonstration in Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Sample fine crossbred ewe fleece, 12 
pounds. 
American Style. 
12 pounds wool ............ @16¥%c—$2.00 
The entire clip was sold to a Bos- 
ton firm at 165% cents per pound. 
AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 
One 12-Ib) Fleece, Classed Super-Come 
back—E, 
9 lbs. Skirted Fleece .......... @27c—$2.43 
1 1b. First Pieces and Neck ....@20c— .20 
1 lb. Second Pieces and Britch.@15c— .15 


a es ee er @12c— .08 
Us: RMU ala iarne od baie @ &ce— .02 
A eee Pe enenS SNe Pee $2.88 


Valued in Bradford and confirmed 
in London. 
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STATEMENT TO 
WOOL CONFERENCE. 





Summary of Needs of Western 
Wool Industry with Suggestions as to 
Remedy—as submitted by National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Company 
at Washington Conference, June 3, 
1914. 

The most serious question for the 
consideration of this conference in our 
judgment seems to be the large de- 
crease in the flocks in the inter-moun- 
tain range states during the past few 
years. Careful investigations indicate 
an approximate decrease in the past 
two years as follows: 


per cent 
Montana about WWW... 40 
Wyoming about 20 
Idaho abomt. cc nscsuen 10 
Titel SOR so ninansecen 15 
Oregon about -—.......... 10 . 
The decrease in flocks is of vital 
economic consideration. One phase 


of this requires special attention, and 
that is the tendency toward the whole- 
sale marketing of ewe lambs. The 
principal market centers show a de- 
cided demand for lambs in preference 
to aged mutton, and this requirement 
has been met by growers marketing (as 
shown by the reports of the Chicago 
market for the year 1913), 75 per cent 
lamb as against 25 per cent mutton. 

The marked demand for lamb, with 
attendant relatively higher prices than 
for mutton, has given impetus in 
breeding lines to early maturing types, 
in order to obtain quick returns, with- 
out consideration of ultimate effects 
on source of breeding supply. With 
the primary consideration being the 
production of the largest lamb in the 
shortest time, only one result can be 
looked for in the wool clip of the coun- 
try. 

While an open market for mutton 
and lamb has enabled producers to 
have a fairly accurate idea as to the 
value of their flocks at primary ship- 
ping points, no such condition pre- 
vails as to wool. The reduction in 
sheep, with further decrease seeming- 
ly inevitable, calls for attention by the 
Agricultural _ Department, but it also 
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seems clear that the deterioration. of 
American wool, due to experimental 
and hit-or-miss breeding, assumes 
much importance. The steady deteri- 
oration in Western range wool, by rea- 
son of the lack of intelligently -direct- 
ed breeding, has been widely noted, 
and unless methods are adopted to 
bring about a change in this respect, 
further damage will ensue, as well as 
a continual decrease in the quantity 
produced. 

The attention of the Department of 
Agriculture is called to the following 
suggestions, which in our judgment 
would be a benefit to wool growing, as 
well as mutton production, in the in- 
termountain range states. 

First—That a survey of the West- 
ern range states be made with a view 
to determining the practical adapta- 
tion of several well known mutton and 
wool breeds of sheep to range and 
climatic conditions of the various sec- 
tions, and that this undertaking be 
carried out upon a scale and in a man- 
ner by which improvements may be 
noted and advantage taken over pre- 
vailing methods. This would involve 
the ownership and practical herding 
and control of entire flocks of sheep, 
subjecting them to actual range con- 
ditions. In the application of -this 
plan it is obvious that much useless 
sentimental experimenting and- ex- 
ploitation of various breeds would be 
avoided. 

Second.—Preparation by ‘the depart- 
ment of acceptable standards. for 
grading Territory wool. With the 
wide range of breeding now prevail- 
ing, and the deplorable lack of uni- 
formity in the wool, it would seem-im- 
practicable for the government to es- 
tablish at once hard and fast stand- 
ards, by which the quality and shrink- 
age of Territory wool-could be judged. 
It seems possible, however, that 
through the cooperation of the depart- 
ment, standards as to quality and 
length, which would be acceptable to 
American manufacturers, could be.ar- 
rived at, which would serve for the 
time being. 

Third.—After acceptable standards 
are adopted, in order to demonstrate 
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the practicability of preparing Terri- 
tcry wool under such standards it 
would seem desirable for the Ayricul- 
tural Deparment to supervise the 
grading (with skirting of fleeces) at 
the points of origin in one of the in- 
ter-mountain states. 

With the removal of the necks, bel- 
lies, britch, and tags, and the pack- 
ing of wool in a merchantable condi- 
tion by grades, all the wool from a sec- 
tion, or state, would reach the user 
without further handling, and in one 
season could demonstrate the desira- 
bility, from a commercial standpoint, 
of continuing the practice. 

Wool prepared for market in this 
manner, at the shearing pens, would 
eliminate large expense to the pro- 
ducer in several ways—a saving of 
burlap when wool is baled; a saving 
of freight, as baled wool moves at a 
cheaper rate than sacked wool—entire 
saving of the cost of twine—elimina- 
tion of the expense and injury to the 
wool in two or three handlings which 
take place under present conditions, 
with attendant loss through accumu- 
lation of locks and broken wool. This 
method, through placing it on the mar- 
ket in a more merchantable condition, 
would increase its value, both to the 
producer and user. 

Fourth.—Open markets for wool. It 
would seem that the Agricultural De- 
partment, through its moral and mate- 
rial support, could bring about a more 
or less open market for American wool 
In arriving at a dependable estimate 
of the value of wool at primary ship- 
ping points, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the clean contents, as upon this 
basis its value is determined in open 
world markets. Therefore, under the 
present speculative way of buying 
wools in the West, dealers through 
years of training in handling and 
selling for milling requirements, 
have unquestionably decided advan- 
tage over the producer in marketing 
his wool. 

The establishment in this country of 
some form of accepted market stand- 
ards, with open market value avail- 
able, would probably* remedy this 
situation, and enable the wool 
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grower to know more or less 
closely what the value of his wool 
was as soon as it was_ shorn 
and ready for market. We believe it 
is both necessary and possible to pro- 
vide for a situation of this kind, and 
that effort should be made to bring 
about some plan of open markets, 
which no doubt would be in accord- 
ance with values existing at the time 
in open foreign markets. 

In the absence of such safeguards, 
the buying of wool in the Western 
country has been from year to year 
an encouraging occupation for specu- 
lators with more or less demoralizing 
results to stable values in the East, en- 
abling individuals (by reason of having 
purchased wools cheaply before they 
were shorn, or in remote localities 
when ready for shipment at lower than 
their market value at the time) to sell 
their holdings in Eastern markets at a 
range of values calculated to render 
impossible close estimates of values, 
making wide fluctuations in quotations 
upon a great industrial product, whose 
producer should be able in some way 
or other to know its 
closely. 


value more 





A CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
WESTERN SHEEP GROWERS. 





To The National Wool Grower. 
There are in the West many fine op- 
portunities for capable, reliable and 
experienced young men in the sheep 
grazing industry—positions where 
foremen and managers who can be re- 
lied on are wanted at good salaries, 
many of them where such position can 
be. coupled with an interest in an es- 
tablished profitable business; other 
cases where a small profitable outfit 
and business must be sold owing to 
conditions of health, etc. I personal- 
ly know of several opportunities of the 
last two classes at this time. There 
are hundreds of similar positions for 
readers of the National Wool Grower, 
fitted for such positions and with more 
or less cash to invest. Great good 
would be accomplished if these parties. 
could be brought together. There is 
no livestock agency which fills this 
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needed want. It should be a simple 
clearinghouse where such information 
could be had from source that could 
be relied upon. Could you not open 
such a department where reliable in- 
formation both of the opportunity and 
the person seeking the opportunity 
might register their wants and seek 
the desired information? I have in 
mind three splendid opportunities for 
investments in Arizona sheep business 
of from ten to fifty thousand dollars, 
where capability, experience, and re- 
liability are necessary qualities in the 
investor, each of which would be reg- 
istered with you. I should like to 
have an expression from the manage: 
ment of the Wool Grower, and from 
its readers as to how this need can bes} 
be met. 
E. S. GOSNEY, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 





HEAVY SUPPLY OF GOATS. 


No market enumeration of goats is 
kept, but thousands have been cashed 
in by the southwest this year. Owing 
to scarcity of fat sheep they found a 
warm reception, the Fort Worth mar- 
ket being on a $2.75@4.00 basis. Part 


‘of the run went to the shambles, the 


rest were purchased for brush eating 
purposes in Iowa, Missouri, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Goats as a feeding 
proposition are a novelty, but a Michi- 
gan man has taken out a lot of them 
for grazing purposes at $4.00@4.50 at 
Chicago this season. They cost little, 
averaging around 50 pounds and he 
expects them to double their weight 
by next fall in addition to cleaning p 
a lot of brush land. 

New Mexico, Old Mexico and Texas 


have furnished the season’s run of 
goats. Naturally it will be asked 
where the product goes. Hind quar- 


ters sell as lamb and mutton, as the 
case may be, while fore quarters are 
boned, the meat being utilized either 
for sausage or canning purposes. A 
lot of goats are slaughtered in the 
United States annually, but nobody 
ever heard of goat’s meat being offered 
the consumer. It is either mutton or 
lamb at that stage. 
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SILAGE AS A SHEEP FEED. 
By J. E. Poole. 

All over the cornbelt feeders, both 
of cattle and sheep, are confronted 
with a serious problem. Simultane- 
ously with the advance in stocker cost 
the feed bill has worked to a prohibi- 
five level. Hence reduction of cost of 
gain making has become imperative. 
What influence the use of corn silage 
will have on cheapening the finishing 
somewhat conjectural. 
When the National Wool Grower re- 
quested me to prepare an article on 
this topic of paramount importance, I 
concluded to move along the line of 
resistance. At the Illinois Ex- 
Station, Professor W. C. 
Coffey, an indefatigable investigator of 
national reputation has been delving 
into the mysteries of breeding and fat- 
tening the ovine species and the fol- 


process is 


least 
periment 


lowing interview with him is calcu- 
lated to throw more light on the sub- 
ject than any information that could 
be garnered. I will merely quote the 
lilinois investigator verbatim: 

“In recent 


years silage has 


stirred up more inquiry among sheep 


corn 


feeders and flock owners than any oth- 
er feed. Of the great multitude of 
questions raised, the following are the 
most frequently asked: 

“How should silage sheep be 
made? Should it be sour and sappy 
or should it be comparatively dry and 
Should it be cut fine or coarse? 
feed for fattening 

Is it a good feed 


for 


sweet? 
Is silage a good 

sheep and lambs? 
for breeding ewes? As applied to both 
fattening sheep and breeding ewes how 
should it be fed? That is, can it be 
the sole feed in the ration or can it 
be fed with grain or should it be fed 
with both grain and a dry roughage. 
What quantities of silage can be fed 
and how much ought to be fed to fat- 
tening sheep and to breeding ewes? 
How long does it take to get a maxi- 
mum amount of silage in the ration 
and how long can this maximum 
amount be retained? Does silage 


‘theapen the ration for fattening sheep? 


Can greater gains be secured with sil- 
ace in the ration than with rations 
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composed entirely of dry feeds? Does 
silage add to or detract from market 
finish? Does it put ewes in better 
condition for lambing than a ration 
composed of dry feeds? Does it in- 
crease the milk flow of suckling ewes? 
What are the injurious effects of sil- 
age and what are the causes of these 
injurious effects? 
Making Silage for Sheep. 

“Persons who have had experience 
in feeding silage to sheep are generally 
agreed that it should be made from 
well matured corn. The grains of the 
ears should be well dented (if the sil- 
age is to be made from dent corn) and 
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the whole corn plant should be ripe 
enough to cut for fodder. The silage 
made from such corn is sweeter and 
drier than that made from greener 
corn and it seems that sheep do better 
on it than they do on the green, sour 
silage. 

“If the silage is cut fine it probably 
packs down closer in the silo than if 
Granting that such is 
the case, the fine cut silage would very 
likely contain less acid than that which 
is cut coarse because of the fact that 
it packs down closer and shuts out 
more of the air which is necessary for 
Then, too, the 


it is cut coarse. 


the formation of acid. 


of the fattening ration. 
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sheep will undoubtedly waste less of 
the silage if it is cut fine. The late 
John Dighton of Monticello, Illinois, 
was an extensive sheep feeder and was 
successful in feeding silage. It was 
his motto to cut it as fine as possible. 
He accomplished this by keeping the 
knives very sharp and by using as 
many as were provided for on the cut- 
ters. He secured a comparatively 
sweet and dry silage with a minimum 
amount of mold and rot. The readi- 
ness with which the sheep ate it clearly 
demcnstrated that it was palatable, 
How to Feed Silage. _ 

“Experiment stations began experi- 
mental work with silage as far back 
The Michigan, New 
York, and Ontario staticns demon- 
strated that it could form a part of the 
At a com- 
paratively early time a number of com- 
mercial feeders also began to use it, 
and in reviewing agricultural litera- 
ture we find that Joe Wing was one 
of the early advocates of it as a part 
In more re- 
cent time the experiment stations of 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Illinois have endeavored to deter- 
mine under what circumstances silage 
can be used to best advantage. I do 
not recall that any of the experiment 
stations have endeavored to make it 
the sole ration for fattening purposes. 
In fact it would not be feasible to con- 
sider it in this light because it is so 
bulky. However, we have heard of a 
few commercial feeders who became so 
enthusiastic about silage that they en- 
deavored to use it in this manner for 
fattening, and we believe that without 
exception they were disappointed in the 
results obtained. 


as the nineties. 


ration for fattening lambs. 


Missouri, 


“The question now arises as to whe- 
ther or not sliage can be fed with con- 
centrates without employing any dry 
roughage. Evvard of Iowa fed shelled 
corn, cotton seed meal and silage dur- 
ing the winter of 1912-13 to three lots 
of western lambs. The highest rate of 
gain in any lot was .163 pound per 
head per day, while in three lots re- 
ceiving corn and alfalfa hay the low- 
est rate of gain in any lot was .264 
pound per head per day. From this 
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experience Kvvard drew the conclusion 
that the feeder should not depend en- 
tirely on silage as a roughage. 

During the winter of 1910-11, the 
Illinois station fed a lot of western 
lambs & days on shelled corn, cold 
pressed cotton seed cake and silage 
during the last half of the experiment. 
Clover hay was fed in comparatively 
small quantities along with the grain 
and silage during the first half of the 
experiment. The gain was .26 pound 
per head per day, while in a lot which 
received nothing but corn and clover 
hay the gain was .3 pound per head 
per day. A lot that was fed shelled 
corn, linseed oil cake and silage during 
the last half of the experiment made 
less than .25 pound per head per day. 
In this experiment it was noticeable 
that the lots receiving no hay during 
the last half of the experiment were 
very erratic in gains toward the close 
ot the feeding period. 

“In the main, experiments indicate 
that silage should not be depended 
upon as the sole roughage in the ra- 
tion for fattening sheep and lambs. 
Therefore, it would seem that if silage 
is to be fed at all, it should be fed in 
conjunction with grain and a dry 
roughage. I think this is the convinc- 
tion of practically all of those who are 
making a serious study of silage as a 
sheep and lamb feed. 

“It has not been definitely settled 
as to what dry roughage can be advan- 
tageously used with silage. Evvard 
suggests that some leguminous hay 
should be fed along with shelled corn 
and silage to fattening lambs. How- 
ever, in feeding a car load of yearling 
wethers, the Illinois Station found that 
although shelled corn, silage and al- 
falfa made slightly greater gains than 
shelled corn, silage and oat straw, 
there was practically no difference in 
market finish and because oat straw 
was so much cheaper than alfalfa, the 
combination containing oat straw re- 
turned a greater profit than the one 
containing alfalfa. I have just recent- 
‘ly received a communication from one 
of the large sheep feeders in Illinois 
and he tells me that his 4,000 lambs 
are doing splendidly on corn, silage 
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and oat straw; hence it may be that 
any dry roughage commonly fed on 
our farms can be used with the corn 
and silage to put on a satisfactory mar- 
ket finish. 

“If we assume, as I think we may, 
that silage in order to be efficient as 
a part of the fattening ration should be 
fed with grain and a dry roughage, 
the question which next arises is how 
much of it should be fed. In reviewing 
experiments of recent date we find that 
the Missouri station fed yearling weth- 
ers an average of .8 pound per head, 
per day, through a feeding period of 
98 days. The Illinois station 1.6 pounds 
through a feeding period of 84 days. 
J. Orton Finley, one of the most suc- 
cessful sheep feeders in Illinois, states 
that by allowing his sheep about all 
the dry roughage they will eat, he has 
never been able to feed more than two 
pounds of silage, per head, per day, at 
any time through the fattening period. 
In feeding lambs, Evvard fed an aver- 
age of 1.94 pounds, per head, per day, 
through a period of 120 days. How- 
ever, this was in the experiment where 
no roughage was fed in conjunction 
with the silage. 

“During the year 1908-09 the Illi- 
nois Experiment Station attempted to 
determine what quantities of silage 
should be fed with’ shelled corn and 
clover hay. The experiment dealt es- 
pecially with the amounts of silage 
that can be safely fed to western 
lambs. Without discussing this exper- 
iment in detail it may be stated that 
the lambs which received the largest 
amount of silage made the largest 
gains and that there were no bad ef- 
fects froff the silage. It was possible 
to feed an average amount of two 
pounds per head, per day, for 105 days 
and the greatest amount it was pos- 
sible to feed at any stage of the ex- 
periment was 2.6 pounds per head, per 
day. In order to feed 2.6 pounds, the 
amount of corn could not be more than 
1.6 pounds and the clover hay .6 pound 
per head, per day. 

“In a subsequent experiment which 
continued over 98 days, it was not pos- 
sible to get the lambs to consume a 
containing alfalfa. I have just recent- 
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greater average amount than 1.28 
pounds per head, per day. The mark- 
ed difference between the consumptiog 
of silage by the lambs of the two ex. 
periments leads one to surmise that 
either different lots of silage are dif- 
ferent in palatability or that different 
bands of sheep are markedly different 
in their liking for this feed. 

“After several years experience, 
Joseph Wing and his brother, Willis 
announced that they did not consider 
it safe to feed sheep and lanil's more 
than 2 1-2 pounds of silage per head, 
per day, and it would seem that this 
advice is sound. 

“There is some difference of, opin- 
ion as to how rapidly silage should be 
introduced into the ration. It has been 
successfully introduced in two ways. 
One is to begin with very small 
amounts and gradually increase until 
the animals receive all they will eat. 
The other way is to give them about 
all they will eat at the beginning of the 
feeding period. King of the Indiana 
station has been very successful with 
the latter procedure and it would seem 
that the experimenter who have. begun 
with very small quantities have per- 
haps been too cautious. It has been 
our method to begin with very small 
amounts and to increase the silage 
gradually until far along in the feed- 
ing period, the assumption being that 
it is a feed which will injure the ani- 
mals if in large quantities before they 
are well accustomed to it. From 
King’s experience it would seem that 
this assumption is not justifiable. How- 
ever, if I am correctly informed con- 
cerning King’s method, he does not 
feed much grain until several weeks 
after the feeding period begins and 
after a time he reduces the quantity 
of silage in the ration, while with the 
writer it has been the practice to feed 
grain from the beginning and to in- 
crease the quantity of silage in the ra- 
tion as long as possible. 

“Feeders frequently ask whether 
silage should be fed once or twice a 
day. It is my opinion that it should be 
fed twice a day as I believe it will be 
consumed with more relish if fed in 
moderate quantities along with the 
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other feeds than in a large quantity 
once a day. However, those who prac- 
tice feeding it but once a day have an 
advantage from the standpoint of the 
less labor and trouble involved. 
“Here at the Illinois station, where 
we have always used combination grain 
and hay racks it has been our practice 
to feed the grain first, then follow with 
the silage and finally with the hay. The 
hay was usually placed in the racks 
before the silage was consumed and 
the lambs had an opportunity to choose 
which they would eat first. We once 
tried placing the silage on top of the 
grain, but we discontinued the practice 
because some lambs were inclined to 
nose down through the silage and con- 
sume the grain while others ate the 
silage. This resulted in some lambs 
getting more than their share of grain. 
Having had this experience we feel 
that it is not advisable to try to feed 
the grain and the silage at the same 
time and this is about the only positive 
conviction we have concerning the way 
silage should be given in relation to 
other feeds. 
The Efficiency of Silage for the Pro- 
duction of Gains. 
‘« “In practically every case where 
silage has been fed in conjunction with 
a concentrate suitable for fattening and 
a dry roughage, a good rate of gain 
has been made. The Missouri station 
secured a greater rate of gain on 
western yearling wethers with shelled 
corn, silage and clover hay than with 
corn and clover hay, but the market 
finish was no better and the dressed 
percentage yields were not so good. 
“Last.year in feeding western year- 
ling wethers, the Illinois station secur- 
ed no more gain with shelled corn, 
silage and alfalfa than with shelled 
corn and alfalfa, but much better gains 
with shelled corn, silage and oat straw 
than with shelled corn and oat straw. 
It seems that silage when fed with corn 
and a leguminous hay is not constant 
in its influence on gains. For ex- 
ample, in two experiments at the IIli- 
nois station shelled corn, silage and 
hay did not produce quite as much 
gain as shelled corn and hay, while in 
a third experiment which dealt with 
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various amounts of silage in the ra- 
tion of lambs receiving corn, silage 
and hay, the lambs fed on silage made 
greater gains than those fed corn and 
of silage fed the larger was the rate 
clover hay, and the larger the amount 
of gain. 

“King of the Indiana station has not 
found silage when fed with corn and 
a leguminous hay appreciably more 
efficient in the production of gains 
than corn and hay, and Robbins of 
lowa, had about the same experience. 
Therefore, it is doubtful whether sil- 
age fed in conjunction with corn and 
clover or alfalfa hay will produce any 
greater rate of gain than merely corn 
and hay. It would seem that the two 
combinations are about equally effi- 
cient in the production. 

Efficiency of Silage as Measured by 
Cost of Gains and Market Finish. 
“Since silage does not detract in 

rate of gain when fed with corn and 
clover or alfalfa hay and since it is a 
comparatively cheap feed nearly all 
experimental work shows that it has 
been influential in reducing the cost of 
gains. It is in this respect ‘that it 
seems a useful feed to use in the ra- 
tions of fattening sheep and lambs. For 
example in practically every instance 
we have found that silage fed with 
corn, clover or alfalfa made a’ ration 
which produced cheaper gains than one 
composed of corn and hay only. 

“In the majority of cases silage has 
kad no adverse influence on market 
finish. By this is meant that the 
shrinkage enroute to market and the 
killing qualities of silage fed sheep 
and lambs are about the same as those 
finished on corn and a_ leguminous 
hay. As noted above, the Missouri 
station found that yearling wethers fed 
silage did not dress out as well as 
those that were fed corn and clover 
hay. At the Illinois station lambs fed 
corn and clover hay shrank 5.3 per 
cent in shipping to market, while 
lambs fed corn, silage and clover hay 
ranged from 3.9 to 5 per cent in shrink- 
age. From this it would seem safe to 
say that lambs receiving silage are 
not inclined to shrink any more than 
those which are fed on dry feeds. Also, 


at the Illinois station it was found that 
lambs fed on dry feeds (corn and clo- 
ver hay) dressed out 52.7 per cent 
carcass to live weight while lambs re- 
ceiving silage along with these feeds 
dressed from 52.2 to 53.6 per cent. This 
range in dressing would also justify 
the statement that silage fed lambs 
do not dress lower than lambs receiv- 
ing dry feeds. 

“Taken as a_ whole experimental 
work with silage as applied to fatten- 
ing sheep and lambs permits of the 
conclusion that it is a useful feed. if fed 
with a grain suitable for fattening and 
with a dry roughage; that the rough- 
ages favored most are clover and al- 
falfa hay; that silage is a useful feed 
when fed in the manner described 
above because of its low cost rather 
than because of its influence upon the 
rate of gain. 

Silage for Breeding Ewes. 

“There is more or less uncertainty 
in the minds of investigators and 
flockowners as to the value of corn 
silage for breeding ewes. A. number 
of years ago when silage was a com- 
paratively new feed, certain flockown- 
ers conceived the idea of wintering 
their ewes in silage alone and in near- 
ly every instance the results were well 
nigh disastrous. Many of the ewes 
died and the lambs of those which sur- 
vived were flabby and without suffici- 
ent vitality to pull through. Because 
of this disastrous experience silage has 
been looked upon by many flockown- 
ers with a great deal of suspicion. 
However, experimental work indicates 
that it can be used to an advantage as 
a part of the ration for breeding ewes 
both before and after the lambs are 
born. 

“Smith of the Indiana station in an 
investigation covering three years, 
found silage beneficial as a part of the 
ration for both pregnant and suckling 
ewes. He was able to feed as much as 
4.78 pounds per head per day with 
mixed grain and clover hay without in- 
jurious results. The birth weight of 
the lambs from ewes receiving silage 
was slightly greater than the birth 
weight of those from ewes receiving 
no silage, and the ewes receiving sil- 
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age made more gain during the per- 
iod of pregnancy, so that they were 
probably in better condition to start 
the suckling period than the ewes 
which received no silage. 

Evvard of the Iowa station was able 


to carry ewes through the period of’ 


pregnancy on shelled corn and silage 
alone. The lambs from ewes main- 
tained in this manner were about as 
strong and thrifty as those from ewes 
which received shelled corn and alfal- 
fa hay, but Evvard has concluded that 
as a rule such a ration is not advis- 
able. However, he does believe that 
silage has a useful place in the ration 
of both pregnant and suckling ewes. 
I understand that the authorities of 
the Missouri station are of the same 
opinion. 

In his book on sheep management, 
Klienheinz of Wisconsin advocates 
feeding about two pounds of silage 
per head per day to pregnant ewes and 
increasing the amount after the lambs 
are born. For several years we have 
fed it to both pregnant and suckling 
ewes at the Illinois station and in the 
main we have fed it with success. We 
have just finished carrying western 
ewes weighing about 100 pounds 
through a period of two months on 
approximately one pound of silage 


and two pounds of clover hay per head — 


per day. These ewes are thrifty and 
their lambs are fairly large and vigor- 
ous. 

“Although there have been numer- 
ous instances of injuries and losses, 
where silage formed all or a part of 
the ration, we have not yet definitely 
determined what was present in the 
silage to cause the trouble, nor have 
we, in most cases, encountered the 
trouble in such a way as to permit us 
to declare, without any room for con- 
troversy, that it was caused by silage. 
Persons feeding silage for the first 
time are likely to charge their “bad 
luck” to it, but we should remember 
that sheep and lambs sometimes get 
sick and die when receiving rations 
which contain no silage. Therefore, 
let us not be too hasty in declaring 
that silage is the cause of our trouble. 

“However, one should not be reck- 
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less in the use of silage or of any other 
feed for that matter. We all know 
that a ‘half wit’ can kill sheep with 
corn or any other grain and we all 
know, too, that mouldy, rotten hay is 
not good sheep feed. Knowing these 
things, we shall not be rational in our 
use of silage so long as we persist in 
gorging our sheep with it, or in feed- 
ing that which is mouldy, frozen or 
extremely sour. Good, reliable men 
feel that the abnormal use of silage 
and the use of abnormal silage have 
caused trouble. We can respect this 
feeling most by using good silage in 
a common sense sort of way. 

“We are rapidly approaching a time 
when nearly every farmer in the corn 
belt who handles live stock will have 
a silo. He who owns a silo will want 
to feed silage to his sheep. We who 
believe in the sheep should stand for 
silage as a sheep feed when it is prop- 
erly made and rationally used. Both 
practical and experimental experience 
permit of such a stand. Merely to carp 
against it as an unfit food is to lend 
influence toward still further reducing 
the number of sheep in the corn belt 
because the corn belt farmers will in- 
sist on keeping animals that are able 
to handle silage.” 





THE NECESSITY OF 
SALT FOR SHEEP. 





The value of salt for sheep is not 
studied by wool growers as it should 
be, and the particulars of an experi- 
ment conducted in France some years 
ago provides interesting information: 

‘Three lots of sheep were fed on hay, 
straw, potatoes and beans for 134 days. 
One lot had no salt; one lot one-half 
ounce each every day; and the other 
lot three-fourths ounce each daily. 
Those that had one-half ounce gained 
4¥%4 pounds more than those that had 
no salt, and 1% pounds more than 
those that had three-fourths ounce. 
The sheep that had salt cut 134 pounds 
more wool, and a better fleece than 
those that had no salt, and showed 
much better results in both quality and 
texture in the wool. 

W. T. RITCH. 
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IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 





The Attorney General of the State 
of Pennsylvania has decided that im- 
ported beef is not “cold storage” pro- 
duct under the terms of the state law, 
no matter how long it has been on 
board ship. 

Pennsylvania recently enacted a 
drastic cold storage law which brands 
meats kept longer than a certain time 
as “cold storage.” Recently many hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of per- 
fectly good meats in Pennsylvania 
coolers were seized and destroyed by 
state inspectors under the terms of 
this law. It permits meats to be 
stored for forty-eight hours after ar- 
rival, but after that time they are not 
considered fresh, and must be branded 
as “cold storage.” 

Now the Attorney genral says that 
foreign meats, regardless of the length 
of time they may have been on ship- 
board, may be sold as fresh meats. He 
does not say whether he includes in 
this category imported frozen meats, 
which may be months old. 

It takes less than a week to get west- 
ern dressed meats to Pennsylvania 
coolers, but forty-eight hours there- 
after they must be branded “cold stor-. 
age.” The shortest period in which 
Argentine beef can be brought here is 
twenty-three days, and ship refrigera- 
tion is notoriously less reliable than 
our American refrigerator cars and 
modern beef coolers. 

No reflection whatever is intended 
against Argentine chilled beef; it is en- 
tirely acceptable on our markets ¥f 
properly handled. Neither is it in- 
tended to call attention to the ten- 
dency on the part of public officials 
to be as tender toward imported 
meats as they are severe toward our 
home products. The comparison is 
drawn merely to illustrate the absurd- 
ity of much of the legislation intended 
to “regulate” cold storage—Provi- 
sioner. 





The proposed advances on the east- 
bound rates on sheep will, on every 
car, be sufficient to pay your dues to 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion for one year. 
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Shear Your Sheep 
——By Machine 


You have your automobile instead of the ox cart of your father; you use a modern grain harvester in- 
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stead of the old hand sickle of your ancestors: why not be modern and progressive also in shearing your 


sheep? 
way. 





The Best Hand Operated 


Machine 
Stewart No. 9Ball 
Bearing Shee 
Shearing Machine 
B85 $11.50 
Only $ ° 

This machine has ball bearings in 
every universal joint and the shearing 
head is also fitted with ball bearings. 
The enclosed gear case contains a large 
balance wheel and the entire mech- 
anism is made to do the work quickly 
and with the minimum effort. 

No other hand operated shearing 
machine turns so easily or will do quite 
as much shearing in the same time that 
this machine will do it. The price all 
complete with the ball bearing shearing 
head and four combs and four cutters 


is only $11.50. 
Get one and shear in comfort this year. 






Get Stewart Machines and do your shearing easily, quickly and economically—they are the modern 


Stewart Little Wonder 


If you have 500 or more sheep to shear, and if you 
have no power at hand, you could 
not make a better investment than 
to purchase this outfit. 


You Can Shear 200 to 
400 Sheep a day with it 


Consists of full two-horse power 
gasoline engine, two latest improved 
Stewart power shearing machines 
and grinder, as shown in 
the illustration. 


We have — of lettes from users, all testify- 
to the great_advantages of this 

” lendid outfit. The engine can om 
used to pump water, saw w 

run cream separator, etc. 


Write for complete 
Catalog TODAY 



















Stewart Power Sheep Shearing Machines 





Warren Live Stock Co’s. . Plant, Cheyenne, Wye. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


For the man who has a large num- 
ber of sheep, say 5,000 or more to 
shear, the economical and practical 
outfit is a plant of Stewart enclosed 
overhead gear machines. They are 
in almost universal use in Australia, 
Argentine, South Africa, etc., and are 
the only type used in this country. 


Now is the time to order a plant 
for your next shearing. 

Write us today for Catalogue No. 
44, just off the press. It shows just 
what is supplied with plants of vari- 
ous sizes, prices, etc. Write now for 


it. 
596 Lasalle Chicago 
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Hampshire Offerings 


Including 400 Choicest Imported Ewes and their in- 
crease from the best English flocks, bought 
for Canada Stock Farm by Wm. 


Cooper & Nephews 





1200 Registered and Full Blood Hampshire Rams and Ram 
Lambs—This is .the best lot we have ever raised 
Your decision is invited after inspection and compar- 
ison. 


1200 Registered and Full Blood Hampshire Ewes—Yearlings 
to five years old, all acclimated and thrifty. 


Also a number of choice Stud Rams and show stock. 


You cannot secure better Hampshires anywhere. and valuation. Do not buy elsewh 
Do not fail to see them. , mutton at the present high prices you 
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Registered Yearling Hampshire Ewes, Butterfield Ranch, June, 1914 For Fut@ilars \ 





NOTE—ARRANGEMENTS CAN BE MADE TO HOLD ANY OF THE ABOVE STOCK FOR YOU A 
SALE FOR A LIMITED PERIOD OF TIME, TO SUIT YOUR CONVENIENCE, AT OUR RISK ® 
CENTS PER HEAD PER DAY. ALL STOCK GUARANTEED TO BE DELIVERED IN PRIME COM 
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Yearling Rambouillet Rams, Butterfield Ranch, June, 1914 


| F 4 E i ny Rambouillet Offerings 
250 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Rams—Many descended 


from the F 


(ANY, LIMITED so Oe 
? 500 Registered Rambouillet Ewes—From which you can start 


the best breeding. flocks. 


‘ 1250 Full Blood Yearlings and Two Year Rambouillet Rams— 

Carrying the best mutton conformation and ‘plenty 

of the highest class. wool—with the ‘wool: shortage 
and the high price of wool and mutton, these high 
class rams will give the best results in producing 


the most desirable range ewes. 
1000 Full Blood Rambouillet Yearling Ewes—Together with 












Stud Rams and show stock of the highest quality. 
d{Weiser, Idaho a 
. 4 ed k bid 800 Delaine-Merino Rams—Yearlings and Two-year olds. 
mated, hardy stock, at your own Di Bred with the special purpose of producing the max- 
ting our sheep. With wool and imum amount of best quality, long, bright, lustrous 
a, lita id wool. Range raised and extremely hardy. A choice 
se inferior stock. selection. 








Fu@lars Write to Registered Viedtin's Rambouillet Ewes, Butterfield Ranch, June, 1914 


: Butterfield livestock ra Ltd. 


| Weiser, Idaho | °°; BwighT Lincomn 
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Whose services assure you a 
SATISFACTORY SALES ||| - 
Sul 
At Chicago At Kansas City — 
F. W. Tubbs F. O. Morgan THE 
Geo. S. Martin Harvey Shough 
At South Omaha 
M. C. Wilkerson On 
A. E. Compton publi 
e 21. 2 a ee linsor 
ce lied rast | stock 
Tom 
SMITH BROS. COMMISSION CO. || = 
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| for 
KIRK i 
| lote: 
(FINEST IN THE WORLD) | oq 
and 
ther 
At Kirkland, III., only ber. 
67 miles from Chi- gre; 
cago, on the main : 
line between Oma- eal 
ha, St. Paul and and 
Kansas City’ to tha 
Chicago. s 
Twenty-six hundred $101 
acres of land, : unt 
fenced with woven 
wire, and plenty of cor 
running water and 
shade. 
Make no mistake,but 
route your sheep 
via C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. when shipping 
to Chicago. wi 
' 7 ee 4 the 
Off the C. M. & St. P. RAILWAY a 
; . bu 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO FEED AT KIRKLAND JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager th 
ll Rh : | 
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THE ADVANCE IN 
LIVE STOCK RATES. 





On another page of this paper we 
publish a statement from T. W. Tom- 
linson relative to the advance in live 
stock rates to eastern markets. Mr. 
Tomlinson is secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association 
aud was particularly active in the ex- 
amination of railroad witnesses at the 
Sioux Falls hearing. 

As previously stated, the commis- 
sion suspended this advance on April 
Ist until July 30th, and set May 18th 
for a hearing of the case at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. ’ As the time al- 
loted to the case was not nearly suf- 
ficient to hear all of the testimony, 
the examiners adjourned the hearing, 
and will probably hear the case fur- 
ther in Denver in August or Septem- 
ber. As this case is one involving a 
great amount of testimony, it probably 
cannot be completed until next winter, 
and in the meantime, it is presumed, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will again suspend the advance 
until such date when the case can be 
completed. 





BUCK WOOL. 





In practically all contracts made 
with the grower for the sale of wool, 
there is a clause which provides that 
a deduction of 50 per cent shall be 
made for fine, Rambouillet and grade 
buck wool. Why such a practice as 
this should exist, we do not know, but 
probably. in the old days when the 
Vermont Merino and other wrinkly 


Merino rams were the vogue produc- 
ing heavy wasty wools, the buyers got 
in the habit of making a large deduc- 
tion for shrinkage. We do not think 
that such a deduction was ever justi- 
fied, but, if it was, the time is long 
since passed. For the last seven or 
eight years none of these oily rams 
have been used in the West. The Ram- 
bouillet and the grade Merino do not 
yield heavy shrinking fleeces and what 
is referred to as “fine” 
shrinks what it used to. ; 

Outside of braid wools, nearly all of 
our wool is credited with shrinking 
over 50 per cent. Even if a breeder 
had Merino rams with a quarter bred 
flock, a deduction of 50 per cent could 
not be justified. The % blood wool 
would shrink around 50 per cent. The 
Merino rams that might be in the 
flock would in no case produce wool 
shrinking over 70 per cent and if they 
were Rambouillets or grade Merinos 
the shrinkage would be decidedly less 
than this. To make a deduction of 50 
per cent on the rams wool in this case 
because it shrank 20 per cent more 
than the balance of the clip would be 
unjustifiable. However, the difference 
in shrinkage here represents the ex- 
treme that could happen for in half 
blood or straight Merino flocks the dif- 
ference in shrinkage between the buck 
wool and ewe wool would be even 
less. Half blood ewes shrink around 
60 per cent, if the rams wool shrank 
10 per cent more why should a deduc- 
tion of 50 per cent be made on that 
account. 

About the only difference between 
buck wool and the wool from the bal- 


no longer 
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ance of the flock is found in the shrink- 
age. As a rule our rams yield better 
wool than the balance of the flock for 
they have been selected because of the 
better fleece and are supposed to be 
superior to the ewes. Rams must have 
better care and feed than the ewes or 
they will render no service. This care 
is reflected in an increased growth of 
wool. Then where fine rams are run 
in flocks of grade ewes, it must not 
be forgotten that the finer the wool 
the more valuable it is after scouring. 
Sc if the shrinkage be greater, the 
clean wool is worth more. 

If this 50 per cent deduction was 
ever justified, the time has passed, and 
we hope that another season will see 
buck wool bought on its merit. 





BRANDING SHEEP. 

Our word from several parts of the 
range country is to the effect that 
many sheepmen who have previously 
branded with paint are this year using 
Kemps’ Branding Fluid. We call 
attention to this matter now because 
so much branding is being done, and 
it is important that a soluble brand 
be used. 

Two years ago the Wyoming Expe- 
riment Station tested several different 
brands and found that Kemps was the 
only one that scoured out. However, 
it was found that this brand would not 
remain legible for a year’s time, but 
it did remain six months. That is 
about as long as any brand will stay 
and most men brand twice a year any- ~ 
how. Wherever conditions permit, 
Kemps’ Branding fluid should be used 
in preference to the old insoluble paint 
brands that have done so much to in- 
jure the wool. 





EFFICIENCY IN HAND- 
LING SHIPMENTS. 





Probably through the laudatory 
stories that have so frequently appear- 
ed in the magazines, the impression is 
abroad that our railroads are examples 
of extreme efficiency in business man- 
agement. Those who have looked into 


our railroad problem are almost unani- 
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mous in the opinion that the standard 
of efficiency in American railroads is 
certainly not above the standard main- 
tained by the average American busi- 
ness. In connection with this thought, 
we have before us a statement showing 
the claims paid by the Santa Fe sys- 
tem for damage to livestock shipments. 
In 1910 this road paid in claims $2.93 
for every car handled that year. This 
was equal to 7.1 per cent of its in- 
come from livestock shipments. Then 
this road made an effort to reduce the 
number of claims by giving the ship- 
pers better service with the result that 
for the year 1913 the claims only 
equalled $1.47 per car which was 
equal to but 38 per cent of its 
revenue from stock shipments. A con- 
tinuance of the policy of better service 
to the stock shipper on the part of this 
road will bring the loss from livestock 
damage claims to the vanishing point 
in the next three years. The railroads 
bave always been prone to complain 
about the claims that follow livestock 
shipments, but investigation will show 
that in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases the claims are the result of in- 
efficiency in railroad management. 
A more efficient service could be given 
at a lower cost to the railroad and at 
the same time do away with most of 
the claims that follow stock shipments. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW. 





Recently our country was honored 
by a visit from an Englishman by the 
name of Sir Swire Smith, the president 
of a technical society in England. On 
returning home, he gave out the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The abnormally high price of wool 
and wool goods in America has made 
clothing exorbitantly dear, and has led 
to adulteration of cloth and dress goods 
by a stéalthy admixture of cotton and 
shoddy. The result is shown ina 
greatly reduced consumption of wool 
per head during the last twenty years 
in contrast to the increased consump- 
tion per head in this country.” 

Sir Swire may be an eminently re- 
spectable fellow, but he either has little 
regard for the truth, or else he has 
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been reading Democratic tariff 
speeches in the Congressional Record. 
One is about as bad an offense as the 
other. At any rate his statement is 
absolutely erroneous. 

During the past many years our 
wool has averaged some five cents per 
pound above its London value, not suf- 
ficient to make clothing abnormally 
dear, or to lead to the adulteration of 
woolen goods. This is proved by the 
fact that, in its total consumption or 
per capita consumption of wool, the 
United States has for many years led 
the entire world, Great Britain includ- 
ed. We manufacture more wool into 
clothing than does Great Britain, and 
practically every pound of it is worn 
by our people, while a large per cent 
of that made in Great Britain is ex- 
ported to foreign countries. We are 
universally recognized as the greatest 
wool using nation on the globe, and 
outside of a few irresponsible congress- 
men, Sir Swire is the first man we 
know of who has denied this fact. 

Sir Swire is about as accurate on the 
relative amount of wool used in this 
country as lie is on the adulteration of 
woolen goods by the admixture of cot- 
ton and shoddy. The United States 
does not consume one-half the amount 
of shoddy and cotton in its woolen 
ciothing as do the people of Great Bri- 
tain. The report of the Tariff Board 
shows that in two districts alone Great 
Britain has three times as much 
shoddy machinery as we have in the 
ertire United States. In fact we ex- 
port annually millions of tons of rags 
to Great Gritain. She is our chief 
market for cast off clothing. 

We regret to differ with so distin- 
guished a visitor, but there are several 
places in this country and in his cwn, 
where Sir Swire could have gotten ac- 
curate information on _ these points, 
had he so desired. 





ALFALFA PASTURES. 





We have in the West many pastures 
of mixed grasses that have a very high 
carrying capacity per acre. It is not, 
however, a general practice among our 
sheepmen to pasture alfalfa extensive- 
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ly except in the fall after haying. The 
principal reasons for this is the desire 
to harvest the crop and the fear of 
bloating. In other countries alfalfa as 
a year long pasture is more generally 
used, particularly in the Argentine. 

We have a statement New 
Zealand that shows the wonderful 
grazing value of alfalfa. A pasture of 
30 acres was divided into six fields and 
used in rotation. One thousand Merino 
wethers were placed in the first field 
and left there for four days. Then 
they were removed to the adjoining 
field for four days and so on until all 
six fields had been pastured. This 
gave the first field a rest of 20 days 
and by the time the sheep returned to 
it it was well grown. The fields are 
then used in rotation throughout the 
season and the owner states that the 
30 acres will carry this number of 
sheep. Of course it must be granted 
that this is an exceptional field of al- 
falfa and far above the average, but it 
tends to show that alfalfa pasture un- 
der even average conditions must have 
a high grazing value. 

In sections where it is safe to pas- 
ture alfalfa, such pastures would re- 
turn a greater value in grazing than 
where they were cropped. We have 
in all this western country great areas 
of alfalfa land, and it might be well to 
devote a portion of it to pasturage 
rather than all to hay. 


from 





THE WASHINGTON 
WOOL CONFERENCE. 





As outlined in the last issue of this 
paper the Secretary of Agriculture 
called a conference in Washington, 
June 2, 3, 4, of those interested in 
wool and wool growing, to discuss the 
questions affecting the sheep industry. 
We had hoped to be able to present a 
full report of the meeting at this time, 
but so far only one of the papers de- 
livered have come to hand. The meet- 
ing was attended by manufacturers, 
woolgrowers and representatives of 
the press and the discussion took 4 
wide range of subjects. This will be 
seen from the resolutions published on 
another page of this issue. 
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Naturally much discussion was giv- 
en to the question of preparing wool 
for market, but no uninamity of opin- 
jon prevailed. Some manufacturers 
took the position that all the wool- 
grower should do was to adopt the re- 
forms that have from time to time 
been urged in this paper. Others of 
equal judgment took the stand that 
the Australian system or a modifica- 
tion of it would result in bringing bet- 
ter returns to our sheepmen. As a 
result of this discussion we are more 
than ever convinced that a system of 
classing and skirting fleeces suitable 
to this country should be worked out 
by our sheepmen and given a fair 
trial before condemning it or before 
attempting to adopt it all over the 
country. The more one learns about 
the subject the more clear it is that a 
better preparation of our fleeces must 
be followed by an increased demand 
and hence an increase in price. Well 
prepared fleeces have the world as a 
market. Poorly prepared fleeces are 
limited to such market as is offered by 
those who speculate in wool. 

The wild animal problem was 
broadly discussed and as a result we 
are much nearer a national bounty 
law than before the meeting. This 
is of the most vital concern to West- 
ern sheepmen, and they should loose 
no opportunity to advocate national 
assistance in the eradication of preda- 
tory wild animals, especially since a 
majority of these animals are bred on 
land withdrawn from settlement. 

The National Wool Warehouse 
urged the necessity of the government 
establishing a standard for wools of 
different grade, as has been done in 
the case of cotton. We are in full ac: 
cord with their suggestion and feel 
that if our wools can. be standardized 
it will be a long step toward educat- 
ing the grower as to the kind of wool 
he is producing and enable him to de- 
mand its full value in the market. 
The matter should receive early con- 
sideration by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The idea of establishing a govern- 


_ ment breeding stud in the range coun- 


try is a most excellent one but to make 
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it effective there should be in connec- 
tion with it a short course in wool and 
wool growing where sheepmen and 
their sons could spend a few weeks 
in the study of this subject. This is 
just as important as the breeding stud. 
The man who knows wool will cease 
to breed an unmerchantable fleece. 
The Department of Agriculture can 
do much to assist in securing better 
dog legislation in many of the state, 
and they have been asked to assist. 
However, after all has been said the 
fact remains that until we change our 
system of marketing wool no very great 
progress will be made so far as wool 
itself is concerned. We have allowed 
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DAMAGE TO SHEEP SKINS 
THROUGH CARELESS 
SHEARING. 





The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates the effect of the damage caused 
to sheep skins by careless sheafing. 
The marks shown on the skin: are 
healed up lesions caused by the 
shears, and this over several years, the 
effect on old skins being almost as 
great as those made during the last 
shearing. The skin was picked out in 
the ordinary way of business by the 
Wellington Meat Export Company, 
and is stated to be by no means the 
worst obtainable. In some skins the 





Sheep Skin Showing Shear Cuts 


to grow up in this country a system 
that of itself would damn the prospect 
of the best sheep breeder .on earth. 
Men selling wool before it is grown 
and men buying it withott seeing it 
leaves little to hope for until the sys- 
tem is changed. The first step toward 
a realization of the full value of our 
clips will require that a strong selling 
agency be placed in charge of the clip 
and that the wool growers in large 
numbers cooperate toward marketing 
the wool in an intelligent manner. 





Write to Mr. Wing for a history 
of the Romney Marsh breed of sheep. 
He will be glad to advise you about 
them. 


shear-marks are from 6 inches to 8 
inches long. Apart from the aspect 
of the cruelty of the maltreatment, 
pelts disfigured in this way have to be 
placed in a lower grade than would 
otherwise be the case, and at a loss of 
about $1.50 per dozen. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that more than double the 
cost of shearing sheep may be lost 
through careless work in the shearing 
process. 

For the above explanation and the 
photograph showing the damage to 
skins through shear cuts, we are in- 
debted to Mr. W. T. Rich, who for- 
warded the literature to us. 





Are your dues paid? 
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COLORADO WAS IN EARLY. 





Colorado marketed close to one and 
one-half million sheep and lambs, most- 
ly the latter, this season and they ran 
carly. There were reasons, and a 
high feed bill was not the least. Late 
marketed stuff made feeders money, 
much of the crop resulted in about an 
even break in a monetary sense and 
some lost money. Eliminating June 
when only a few “Collies” were avail- 
able the course of the market during 
the season is indicated below: 





1913 Top Bulk 
RE Sn 00d abc wr eterendice $9.40 $8.45@9.40 
ee ndls ieee es Agee 9.15 8.25@9.10 
MG eae ra < ts 6 noe oe €% 9.15 8.25@9.10 
MONG ei sg en's 04d s ope ak 9.35 8.49@9.30 
CS a ere at s'eba soe 8.85 7.00@8.75 
ARE ae he EL 8.00 5.75 @7.85 

1914 Top Bulk 
ae oe bs daiak Woaie 28 $8.15 7.75@8.00 
MI ict vaks mbpoueid ahd 8.10 * 7.35168.00 
Re yas Pee 8.45 7.40168.25 * 
NG haa sb ns dene Osis 8 8.60 7.00@8.50 
ME So east cnakereies 9.50 7.50@9.35 


The real pyrotechnical display did 
not occur until the first week in June 


when scarcity of high-dressing, dry-\ 


ied lambs sent prices close to record 
levels. On June 2, Colorado lambs 
made $9.60, the highest point since 
May, 1912, and within 30 cents of the 
June record. 

Last year Colorado stuff put on late 
lost big money, consequently nearly 
everybody avoided that policy ~ this 
season. Colorado made a bad start, 
the December storm costing three 
weeks feed and the stuff was-run fast 
early in the season, insuring May and 
June scarcity. 





AUSTRALIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 





Vessels leaving Australian ports 
during March, carried to our ports 24,- 
172 quarters of beef and 15,351 carcas- 
ses of lamb and mutton. In addition 
to this, some veal and a considerable 
quantity of beef loins were carried. 
Most of this meat landed at New York 
and Boston. The balance went to 
Tacoma and San Francisco. This 
represents the heaviest month’s im- 
ports we have ever had from Australia. 
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MUTTON SAVED THE DAY. 





But for the lamb and mutton con- 
tribution to the national meat supply 
of the expired portion of 1914 shortage 
would have been even more severely 
felt. During the first four months 
mutton supply was heavy, but in May 
there was perceptible diminution. May 
receipts at the principal western 





mar- 

kets tell the story of curtailment: 
Inc. 

1914. 1913 or dec. 

Chicago ...... 343,470 354,842 711,,372 

Kansas City ..175,845 190,231 714,436 

| gia ae hee 114,455 110,476 * 3,979 

St: ‘Lo@is 5... 74,156 82,785 ¥ 8,629 

‘St. Joseph .... 62,729 70,039 7 6,400 

Sioux City .... 10,918 4,078 * 6,840 

5 aa 781,573 812 501 730,928 


*Increase; {Decrease. 


The May shortage was due mainly 
to high cost of feed which forced feed 
stuff ‘to market earlier than usual and 
to the bad May and June market last 
year which aroused expectancy of re- 
petition, something that is rarely re- 
corded. Despite the falling off in May 
receipts the five-months supply shows 
a’ generous’ gain over the correspond- 
ing period‘of 1913, and considering 
volume prices, although unremunera- 
tive much of the time do not require 
an apology. Sheep and lambs have 
given far better results in the feed lot 
during the season just closed than cat- 
tle. Receipts for the expired five 
months at the principal western mar- 
kets follow: 





Inc. 

1914. 1913. or dec. 

Chicago ....2,147,091 1,848,977 *298,114 
Kansas City .... 859 842,392 * 16,785 
Omaha ...... 991,790 865,836 *125,954 
St. Louis .... 273,690 301,363 + 27,673 
St. Joseph ... 404,800 357,800 * 47,000 
Sioux City .. 137,974 53,308 * 84,666 
Totals ....4.814522 4,269,676 *544,846 


*Increase; {Decrease. 





THE COST OF CLEARING LAND. 





Washington, D. C.—Within the 
next twenty-five years. it is estimated 
that most of the remaining merchant- 
able timber in Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin will be logged off. 


‘bought for. 
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This means that in many counties 
there will be a change from lumbering 
to farming and that the problem of 
clearing economically the logged-off 
land will assume even greater import- 
ance. At the present time there are 
nearly twelve million acres of such 
land in Michigan, approximately as 
much in Minnesota, and something 
less than eleven million in Wisconsin, 
The greater part of these millions of 
acres is not only utterly useless now, 
but, on account of the danger of fire, 
an actual menace. 

Hitherto the development of these 
lands for agricultural purposes has 
been seriously retarded by the high 
cost of clearing. A recent investigation 
conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the results of which have 
just been published in Bulletin 91, 
“Cost and Metheds of Clearing Land 
in the Lake States,” reveals the fact 
that this cost runs from $20 to $90 an 
acre. Little logged-off land desirable 
for farming purposes can be had for 
less than $15 or $25 an acre, and the 
total cost of cleared land varies, there- 
fore, from $35 to $115. The average, 
the investigators found, was $65 an 
acre. This, when the expense of other 
necessary improvements is taken into 
consideration, is more than equally 
good farm land in other sections can be 
In view of these facts the 
proper disposition of other logged-off 
areas becomes an important problem. 





WANTS POSITION. 





To The National Wool Grower. 

I was informed that you might be 
able to place a man and wife who wish 
to herd sheep. I have had experience 
and understand it thoroughly. If you 
could let me know of someone who 
could use a couple, would be glad to 
hear from you. I would like some 
place in Wyoming, if possible. 

Hoping to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

C. R. GRIFFITH, 

520 South 24th Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 





Mention The National Wool Grower. 
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NOTICE OF 
MEETINGS 


Mr. J. E. Cosgriff of 
| Salt Lake City has em- 
ployed Mr.W. T. Ritch of 
Australia, an expert in 
the handling of wool and 
breeding of sheep, to ad- 
dress Western Wool 
Growers upon these two 
important subjects. Mr. 
Ritchis now in Salt Lake 
City and will be glad to 
address meetings of 
Wool Growers in any 
part of the West. 

Mr. Ritch has an inter- 
esting story to tell with 
which all Wool Growers 
should become acquaint- 
ed. He ishere entirely at 
the expense of Mr. Cos- 
griff and his services are 
absolutely free to the 
sheepmen. He will be 
glad to address meetings 
wherever they are ar- 
ranged for him. 

If you desire him to 
address the sheepmen of 
your. section arrange- 
ments for the meeting 
should be made with Mr. 
J. E. Cosgriff; Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

It is the hope of the 
National Wool Growers 
Association that meet- 
ings be arranged in all 
parts of the Western 
country. 








. a. 
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GOOD FEEDER 
MARKET CERTAIN. 





Stock cattle sacrcity, if nothing else, 
insures broad and continuous demand 


for all kinds of feeding sheep and 
lambs during the summer and fall. 


Former feeders in the cornbelt states 
Western 
stock during the past season even with 
high priced feed and as stock cattle 
are selling at prohibitive prices they 


all made money handling 


will go to sheep. 

Last year the drought area in Mis- 
scuri, parts of Iowa and Illinois and 
most of Kansas and Nebraska bought 
few Western sheep. This season they 
promise to be keen contenders. 


Iowa 








37 
such act.on is dangerous, but the pres- 
ent prospect is for a big corn crop as 
fat years usually follow lean seasons 
and a heavy importation of Argentine 
corn promises to stimulate feeding op- 
erations. Pennsylvania tobacco grow 
ers talk of putting in sheep this year, 
owing to difficulty in getting cattle, 
and they feed to secure the 
manure necessary to insure the success 


mainly 


of their principal crop. 





SHORT NATIVE LAMB CROP. 
Trade scouts and wool buyers con- 
firm the previous impression that the 
native lamb crop in the cornbelt states 
will be the smallest “since the war.” 





Half Blood Lincoln Lambs, First at Lewestown, Idaho. Bred by Stanley Coffin, N. Yakima, Wash. 


will make a record purchase if the 
stuff is to be had, and Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
will all be in the market. 

Feeder trade depends on many con- 
tingencies. Western lambs may come 
fat or dry up, but it is a cinch that 
packers will buy the half fat stuff, that 
formerly went to feeders without seri- 
ous contention, rapaciously. Likewise 
they will be bidders for old Western 
ewes, the product of which is very 
useful for canning and sausagé now 
that canner cows and bologna bulls 


are scarce. 


So many factors must be reckoned 
with in forecasting feeder markets that 


For three years the cornbelt has been 
getting rid of ewes and appears to 
have completed the process of liquida- 
tion. 

Missouri and Wisconsin will contri- 
bute a few natives, but there will be 
few from other sources. This means 
for Western stock 
and in market circles confidence ex- 
ists of a healthy trade all through the 
summer and fall months. 


less competition 





The population of the United States 
is now 98,000,000. It is estimated that 
in 50 years it will be 238,000,000. Stilt 
the world’s wool crop will be no larger 
then than it is now. 
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=< Association is arranging to 3 

make an importation of sheep from = 
New Zealand; those desiring sheep 
should write this office at once. We 
will arrangeto sendsomeoneto New 
Zealand to select the sheep and will 
fill all orders we receive. New Zea- 
land can supply Corriedales, Lin- 

colns and Romneys. [hese sheep fe 

can be landed here this Fall in tme 3 

for breeding. O Oo. | : 

I IN] Petter 
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AMERICAN BUYERS AND 
AUSTRALASIAN WOOLS. 





Bradford, England. 

We have been very much impressed 
during the past three weeks with the 
attitude of American buyers in Cole- 
man Street Wool Exchange. We can- 
fot say at this writing what is. the 
amount of wool secured by the United 
States, but we should not be surprised 
iit reached 15,000 bales at the finish. 
They have shown great preference for 
merinos and fine crossbreds, although 
practically every description of raw 
material has been taken. This raises 
amost important question, and one of 
prime interest to readers of the Na- 
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knows what he is speaking about, hav- 
ing handled’ American domestic wools 
and seen for twenty-five years all 
grades of Australian wools in Coleman 
street.. We repeat that American do- 
mestic wools are all right in their 
place, they work up admirably into 
good cloth, but we remain unconvinced 
that they produce a superior article 
than Colonial wool. But that is not 
our point. American wools are as 
much appreciated as ever, but before 
they can compete with the Australian 
grown article, there is need on the part 
of American growers for more regard 
to regular quality, the locking and 
skirting of their fleeces, and the pre- 
paration Australian 


for market in 


39: 


the American market with both sheép 
and lambs, and yet- Chicago has been 
sending fat stuff to‘Toronto at regular 
intervals recently. ; 

All over Canada interest in sheep is 
rising. Ontario, Quebec and. the 
Western Canadian provinces have 
been writing voluminously to. Chicago. 
commission houses recently, inquiring 
as to the probability for acquiring 
breeding ewes during the coming sea- 
son on a reasonable basis. 

J. W. Haslan, a Regina, Sask., capi- 
talist, was in Chicago early in June to 
secure the location of a packing house 
at that point and predicted that both 
Saskatchewan and Alberta would be 
heavy producers of wool and mutton 





tional Wool Grower. We take it that 
American buyers have purchased mer- 
inos and all' classes of crossbreds be- 
tause of a prospective shortage in the 
American domestic clip, and also of 
their appreciation of this class of raw 
Material.’ American mills would never 
buy Australian merinos or New Zea- 
land crossbreds if ‘they could not use 
them to advantage.’ While American 
domestic wools are undoubtedly good 
Stock, yet if the editor will permit the 


# Statement, we say unconditionally that 
Australian merinos and New Zealand 


trossbreds are ‘generally somewhat 
better than domestic wools, and it ‘is 
because of this fact that they are 
bought by American mills. The writer 


Hamshires of J. Nebeker, Laketown, Utah 


style. These are first essentials, and 
we urge every reader of the National 
Wool Grower to set his house in order, 
and lay himself out for growing that 
class of raw material which American 
mills need, and send same to market 
in a practical and business like way. 
We believe Mr. W. T. Ritch has im- 
portant information, just such as 
United States wool growers need. 
S. B. HOLLINGS. 





CANADA INTERESTED 
IN SHEEP. 





When free-trade was being agitated 
in Washington, the claim was made 
that Canada was in a position to deluge 


from sheer necessity. “We cannot 
grow and ship wheat at a profit, but 
can raise abundance of rough feed and’ 
have grass going to waste,” he said. 
Western Canada got more money than 
ever before for its small wool clip this’ 
year and enthusiasm:on the subject is 
growing. 





POSITION WANTED. 
To The National Wool Grower. 

Can you give me the address of 
some sheepmen who employ man and 
wife to herd? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 

J. S. DEANE, 

32 Ave. and Elm St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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TEXAS A HEAVY CONTRIBUTOR 





Everything wearing wool in Texas 
this year got fat, and Texas sheep 
showed up fat and in strong force at 
Kansas City and Fort Worth some 
reaching Chicago where they sold on 
June 2 at $6.00, averaging 102 pounds. 
A lot of Texas shorn ewes sold at 
$5.35@5.65 at Kansas City and they 


represented the class of stock that 
years ago was pleted on the range. 


The big Texas run proved to be a ver- 
itable bonanza, not only to packers 
but to consumers, as without it mut- 
ton would have been in the same caie- 
gory as terrapin. The Texas run was 
marketed mainly at Fort Worth, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, but it went in- 
to the four corners of the country in 
the shape of dressed products. 

This generous supply of Texas mut- 
ton not only broke values of fed stuff, 
but held prices through May at a dol- 
lar per cwt. lower level than would 


have been the case had Texas been in 


the throes of a drought. Sheep at Chi- 


cago would probably have been on a, 


$7.00 basis had Texas not been in the 
game. 

The Texas run sold at Fort:Worth 
largely at $5.25@5.75, and killers’ say 
they never got as good restilts’ Thé 
movement aggregated about 450,000 
head. "ye 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR COLLEGES. 





The Secretary of Agriculture has 
written to the governors of all the 
states asking that they designate the 
college or colleges to which the funds 
provided by the Smith-Lever coopera- 
tive agricultural extension law are to 
go. This is the first step in putting 
into effect this act approved by the 
President May 8, which provides for 
the granting of federal funds to the 
state agricultural colleges to aid in 
diffusing among the people useful and 
practical information on subjects relat- 
ing to agriculture and home econom- 
ics, and to encourage the application 
of the same. 

The conditions of the act are that 


“from 
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each state must duplicate the money 
above $10,000 a year appropriated to 
it by the federal government. The 
money raised by the state may come 
from the state, county, college, local 
authority, or individual contributions 
from within the state, for the mainten- 
ance of cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work. The governor of each 
state, in the interval until the legisla- 
ture meets, is called upon to designate 
the agricultural college or colleges to 
which the federal funds are to be paid. 

The act provides that each state in 
which an agricultural college is desig- 
nated shall receive as a basic fund 
from the federal government $10,000 
annually without additional appropria- 
tion from the state. The act then 
makes the provision for additional ap- 
propriations to be distributed in the 
proportion which the rural population 
of each state bears to thetotal rural 
population of all the state, as determ- 
ined by the next preceding census. To 
share in these additional funds, how- 
ever, the state, either through state, 
county, college, or local funds, or 
individual contributions’ from 
within the state, must duplicate the 
additional amounts grantéd by the fed- 


.eral government for the maintenance 


of the cooperative agricultural exten-. 
sion work provided for in this act: 





HERE’S A WESTERN 
FARM FOR YOU. 





A census of the farm units on the 
several irrigation projects of the gov- 
ernment was taken recently. It show- 
ed that very satisfactory progress is 
being made in securing settlers. In- 
cluded in the 25 projects are approxi- 
mately 26,000 occupied farms varying 
in size from 5 to 160 acres each, and 


_ 454 units of 40 to 80 acres each still 


open to entry. 

These farms are located as iollows: 

Idaho, Minidoka project 58; Mon- 
tana, Huntley project 42, Lower Yel- 
lowstone project 18, Sun River project 
45; Nebraska, North Platte project 23; 
South Dakota, Belle Fourche project 
65; Wyoming, Shoshone project 203. 

These vacant farms offer attractive 
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opportunities for settlers with some 
capital to establish homes. The land 


is surrounded by well tilled farms, the 
neighborhood is compact and school 
and social organizations are first class, 
The pioneering stage on these projects 
is over and agriculture is on a sound 
and practical basis. On all of the pro- 
jects the transportation facilities are 
good and the farms are all within rea- 
sonable distance of towns and shipping 
stations. The average man _ should 
have about $2,500 in cash and equip- 
ment. While many settlers undoubt- 
edly have started with less and are 
succeeding, experience has shown that 
success is much more easily attained 
by those who start with enough to 
quickly prepare their lands for crops. 
To all inquiries addressed to the Sta- 
tistician of the Reclamation Service at 


‘Washington, D. C., the advice is given 


not to attempt to subdue a desert farm 
without sufficient money to provide 
for the needs of a family for two years 
and for the preparation of the land, 
erection of buildings and purchase of 
live stock. The, literature of the gov- 


‘ernment fully describes the farms now 


open to-entry, cost of water right and 
terms of payment. Spring crop re- 
ports.on all thesé projects are extreme- 
ly encouraging and indicate the best 
season since Water was made available 
for the lands. “These 454 farms are 
awaiting the homeseekers who are 
looking for an opportunity to estab- 
lish independent homes. Why try to 
subdue the arid desert when irrigated 
lands are to be had? 





IMPORTED STUFF 
DOESN’T HURT. 





While imports of chilled and frozen 
beef have undoubtedly exerted an ad- 
verse influence on the domestic caitle 
market, foreign mlutton does not ap- 
pear to have had the same effect. 

Imports of frozen lamb and mutton 
have been light, but the selling stunt 
has been difficult. The eastern mut- 
ton consumer does not take to the 
stuff, and in hot weather it does not 
“stand up” to use meat handlers’ ver- 
nacular. 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET—DOMESTIC 
WOOLS. 
Commercial Bulletin. 
Chio and Pennsylvania Fleeces.* 


Delaine washed ...............0.. 30@32 
SEL :. . + cee Pehis cb slapbicds > oveblemsiag 28@29 
Fine unmerchantable ............24@25 
% blood combing ................ 27@28 
SEPRIOOG GOMMOIE occ ccs e rect ns 27@28 
y% blood combing ................26@28 
mee %, % clothing © .1...0.0)0. 400% 24@25 
Meaine Unwashed . ......cacecevces 27@28 
>. URWOMNOE 5 vn visre s ca bwrewnes one 24@25 
Mommon And Draid .......essecovees 22@23 
Michigan and New York Fleeces. 
Meee UNWABNEE ® 5.5. es ce eet et 22@— 
Delaine umwashed ............... 23 @'24 
% blood unwashed ..............-. 25 @26 
% blood unwashed .............. 25@26 
¥% blood unwashed ............... 25 @126 
me 5%, 36 CLOCNING occ. cece ews 21@22 
pommon and braid ’..:.. 0.20.5. 21@22 


Wisconsin and Missouri. 





BOOG (i) dos soap sivas + pales 25@25% 
MOON: wc <a c:orsine.to ceie sb eis p a sis —@26 
No Sravcatns Guciaicvaleblee, nadir © WA Se 21@22 
Black, burry, seedy cotts.......... 18@19 
IG, oe bea 0b Sd N eb de eewwe se 22@23 
Kentucky and Similar. 
¥% blood unwashed ...........-..-- 25@26 
% blood unwashed ............... 26@27 
¥% blood unwashed .............--. 26@27 
Common and braid’ :..-......20% 21@22 
SCOURED BASIS. 
Texas. 
Meme 1 Months «55000 ccedoaserepees 58@60 
Fine 6 to 8 months ...............54@56 
Me WMA. ivéo ob sos va web waves enna eee 48@50 
California 
BPENGPT > <5. 0 sb 5 vo vb ee cee eae tebe ley 53@55 
Middle County «is. .scccceviccseness 48@50 
NN anne ay pepigetnaiele deed aaa aaa 43@46 
Mn-SOD: -. ay napidastseebietneesseuee 45 @47 
Fall defective .......cccccsvccccess 35@38 
Oregon. 
Bastern No. 1 staple ..........-...- —@60 
Bastern clothing ..........esseeee- 54@56 
ey DEO: Bog awn d peed phen nus 47@49 
ON a at eer re rote 44@45 
Walley NO... 8 acicccncrccrccccesescce 39@40 
Territory 
MMO BtAPIS 2... cece ccc cee seccune 60@62 
Fine medium staple ..............--¢ 17 @59 
Fine clothing ............--eceensees 55@58 
Fine medium clothing .............- 53@55 
% blood combing .......-+++e+e+ees 57@58 
™ blood Combing .......ccccceccens 50@52 
¥% blood combing ...........+:-++6- 43@45 
MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meat into the United 


States for the month of April totaled 
31,000,000 pounds. Of this amount 28,- 
149,824 was beef; 1,684,992 pounds of 
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mutton and the balance was made up 
of pork and meat products. This 
brings the total imports of all kinds of 
meat for the first ten months of the 
fiscal year up to 126,000,000 pounds. 





SPRING LAMBS COME 
FROM TEXAS. 





Texas also is getting away from 
the merino and into mutton sheep. 
This season it sent to Fort Worth a 
lot of good grade Shropshire spring 
lambs that were good enough to com- 
mand $8.50 at Fort Worth. Armour 
and Swift shipped much of the product 
to Chicago where it got a good recep- 
tion. Spring lambs from Texas are a 
novelty especially of 


kind. 


such excellent 


LIVE MUTTON FROM MEXICO. 


A lot of Mexican sheep and lambs 
crossed the Rio Grande during May 
and sold at good prices. Fort Worth 
stopped most of them, but Kansas City 
received a jog of decent proportions 
and some reached Chicago where 78 
pound Mexican grassers realized $6.50. 
Old Mexico sent Kansas City a string 
of over 1100 lambs that averaged 60 
pounds and sold at $8.65. 

Under pacific conditions Old Mexico 
would probably contribute materially 
to the sheep and lamb supply of the 
United States. 
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WOOL. 


An approximate example or standard 
by which to estimate the relative com- 
positions of greasy wool, merino or a 
fine comeback of 65 per cent shrinkage. 


2 ’ 
6% lbs. or 100 ounces 12 months 











growth 
Earth, Sand and Lime.W17 + oz. 
Dung and Dirt Sof, 
Fat, containing pure Suint..14% oz. 
Water nnn 
One ee 
Sheep Oil 20 3 ezj 
Pure Wool Fibre. 35. oz: 
100 oz. 

W. T. RITCH. 

FOREIGN GOODS 

UNDESIRABLE, 


The experience of several buyers 
who were induced to purchase foreign- 
made cloths on a price basis has been 
such as to make it extremely difficult 
for the representatives of foreign mills 
to secure future business from them. 
Deliveries have not been equal to sam- 
ples in construction or finish nor has 
the weight been maintained at the fig- 
ure specified. On the whole the trad- 
ing in low-priced fabrics has been far 
from satisfactory, and domestic pro- 
ducts will be in greater demand the 
coming season.—Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. 














any time. 
teed to all graduates, 








The Leading Commercial 


Schoo] in session all the year and new students may enroll at 
Now is a good time to enter. 
Write for information. 


HENAGER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HENAGER’S 


Business College 


School of the West. 


Positions guaran- 
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Nearly one-half of the members of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion have not paid their dues for the 


year 1914. 
Bought 


SHEEP arssia 


RANGE LANDS ALSO HANDLED 
Arthur A. Callister 


Melatyre Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 























FOR SALE 


Farm 7100 acres in tracts 56000, 1780 and I60 
Good water right for irrigating. 86 per 
cent plow land. Price $20.00 per acre. 
For Terms Address 

AMELIA MOSHER. Owner 

Clemons, - Montana 
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WILL FEED AGAIN. 





Not long since we talked with a per- 
son intimately acquainted with the 
feeding situation in the vicinity of 
Sioux City, Iowa. Our - informant 
spoke as follaws: “We have devel- 
oped a big feeding district in the vicin- 
ity of Sioux City within a year. Pre- 
vious to last season our farmers fed 
very few sheep but as they could not 
get cattle last fall many of them 
bought lambs. While these lambs 
cost a lot of money I think without 
exception the farmers all made money 
who handled them. They have had a 
taste of lamb feeding and many like it 
better than cattle feeding as the lambs 
utilize roughage that cattle will not 
consume. Most of our feeders in this 
section fed from two to five cars of 
lambs last fall. Already some of them 
have been inquiring about lambs for 
next fall and I iook for more to be fed 
in this section than was the case last 
year.” 











310 Dooly Block 


PURE BRED RAMS AND BULLS 


WwW. W. CHADWICK & COMPANY 
Live Stock Commission 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers |) 54137 ROLLING JUNE MARKET. 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES pcan 
At 52 Places in Utah and Idaho While trade opinion is committed to 
io a high level of summer prices the mar- 
CATTLE SHEEP WOoOoL 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


We buy both feeders and fat stock the year around, making a specialty 
of suppyling the feeder trade- 














SUMMER 


bill. 








The “United Way” will cut 25 per cent from your grocery 
Our Summer Catalog points the way to big savings for 
you. Write today for a Catalog. 


WE WHOLESALE DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER. 


United Grocery CO6., sait rate city 


SUPPLIES 
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ket of early June was unexpected and 
was generally regarded as top heavy. 
Prices reached the year’s highest level 
and with one exception was the high- 
est for June in trade history. Colorado 
lambs reached $9.60, shorn lambs 
$8.80, and spring lambs $9.75. A short 
crop of southern and native lambs 
with no range stock in sight until June 
may warrant continuance of this mar- 





CLAMOR FOR FEEDING EWES. 





Stacks of orders for feeding 
are accumulating in commission of- 
fices. They fed profitably last winter 
and profiting by their neighbors’ ex- 
perience, everybody wants them. Ewes 
put in at 3 to 3% cents last fall return- 
ed to the market fat to realize 6@6% 
cents with the wool on. Thin weth- 
ers taken out last fall at $4.25@4.50 
have sold fat at $6.75@7.25. Seldom 
have sheep feeders made such a “kill- 
ing” and a good summer market for 
all thin range stuff is certain. 


ewes 





FED STUFF MARKETED EARLY. 

The high feed bill during the past 
season compelled many a feeder to 
cut short the fattening process. On 
June 1, 1913, there were 600 cars of 
stuff on feed at the big feed lots 
around Chicago, but on the same date 
this year only 23 loads remained. The 
big feeder has been through a trying 
and unprofitable season and western 
stuff as a rule was not. boarded any 
length of time at the big feeding sta- 
tions near the central markets. 





PASTURE GRASSES. 





In circular number 15 recently is- 
sued by the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, the following grass seed mixture 
is suggested for light, sandy soils un- 
der irrigation: 

Kentucky blue-grass 8 pounds. 

Meadow fescue 12 pounds. 

Tall meadow oatgrass 5 pounds. 

' Bromus inermus 8 pounds. 

White clover 2 pounds. 





~ It is the clean wool that counts. 
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Boston Wool Market 


|- 
re 
n- 





EW clip Territory wools have 
N begun to move with considerable 

freedom, at prices which may be 
taken as fairly indicative of the level 
on which manufacturers are willing to 
operate. Opinions differ ma- 
terially as to the real situation. Those 
who have the early bought wools are 
sure that conditions are healthy and 
that high prices will continue through 
the early part of the season. Others, 
possibly not so well supplied with 
wool, are equally sure that present 
conditions are abnormal and cannot 
It is a significant fact 


very 


long continue. 


(By Our Boston Correspondent) 


supplies with which to finish up the 
heavy weight season, a market was as- 
sured. Early contracts have shown 
fair profits for the dealer, and the 
wools being sold today are on a profit- 
able basis. Conservative members of 
the trade have been holding back all 
the season. Conditions have been of 
such an abnormal character as to cause 
a fear that they could not be long con- 
tinued.’ Some dealers have held back 
for a time only to plunge in deeper 
than others who got in earlier. Oth- 
ers refused to operate in Territories 
but have bought fleeces freely, while 


into consumption. Stock had run 
down so low at the mills that consid- 
erable wool was needed, but with that 
need supplied, a slackening up in the 
demand was inevitable. 

Here comes in the foreign competi- 
tion, and importers say that this is be- 
coming keener from day to day. Very 
large contracts for wool tops and 
yarns have been recently placed abroad, 
and importations are increasing. Es- 
pecial significance must be attached to 
the figures of the receipts of foreign 
wcol at this port since the first of the 
year. Total receipts of foreign wool 








that those holding the early contracts 
are pushing out their wools as fast 
as they come to hand, and show an 
entire willingness to accept the mar- 
ket price. There is no apparent de- 
sire to hold any volume of wool until 
later, when the more sanguine are 
predicting that an era of still higher 
prices will prevail. 

Conditions have thus far favored the 
sellers of wool. In fact, the move- 
ment has justified the predictions made 
Some time ago, that there would be a 
tapid cleaning up of the new wools at 
good prices. Coming on a bare mar- 
ket, with manufacturers in need of 


Merino Rams on the Kimble Ranch, Hanaford, California 


still others are still out of the running. 

It is a difficult matter to make any 
reliable forecast as to the future. 
Manufacturers have already revolted 
against the extreme prices being paid 
in Ohio. Some of the leaders openly 
say that they will not buy wool on 
any such basis. In some cases, they 
are refusing choice lots of new fleeces 
at prices fully two cents a pound be- 
low a parity with the latest quotations 
in Ohio. Many of them have thus 
far bought only such wools as were 
needed. It is a common expression 
in the trade that the Territory wools 
thus far bought have gone immediately 








for the first five months of 1914 were 
92,000,000 pounds, in round numbers. 
This compares with 38,751,020 pounds 
for the same period in 1913, but as the 
effect of the tariff agitation had cut 
down importations in the season of 
1912-13, it is necessary to go back two 
years in order to make a fair compari- 
son. In the first five months of 1912, 
the total imports of foreign wools were 
62,836,771 pounds, and for the same 
period in 1911, 44,834,628 pounds. An 
increase of 53,223,831 pounds over last 
year, or 137 per cent, and an increase 
of 43,167,378 pounds, or over 88% per 
cent, over the average for the years 
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1911, 1912, and 1913, must cause even 
the most reckless to hesitate, before 
paying the extreme prices now cur- 
rent in both the Territory and fleece 
wool sections. 

It is not enough to point out the 
fact that all forecasts regarding the 
course of the market for Territory 
wool during the early months of 1914 
were wrong. Abnormal conditions 
create abnormal markets. There is a 
constant effort being made by natural 
forces to restore the economic balance, 
and the wool market cannot escape the 
levelling process. A shortage in wool 
was created in this country by the 
panic which caused so many wool 
growers to rush their sheep to market 
in the months immediately following 
the election of Mr.-Wilson. Until this 
shortage is readjusted, uncertainty 
must prevail. It is this which has 
given speculators an opportunity this 
year, and incidentally has been of 
great advantage to wool growers. 
Meanwhile, conditions abroad have 
also been abnormal, though there is 
more than a suspicion that much of the 
strength in Bradford and Londun is 
due to an effort toesupply the demand 
for tops, yarns and goods from this 
side. Indeed, Boston wool men who 
have recently been in England, and 
whose connections give them an oppor- 
tunity to get under the surface, are 
convinced that the edge is off the sit- 
uation, and that once Bradford is able 
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to cover its short sales, a lower level 
of prices will prevail. 

On the other hand, primary markets 
in Australia are opening fully up to 
a parity with London. There is no 
cheap wool in sight anywhere in the 
world. Whether there will be a break 
in values when the next clip season in 
South America and Australia is in full 
swing remains to be seen. Owing to 
the shortage here, American buyers 
were keen competitors at the last 
London sale, and were a big factor in 
maintaining prices above the level of 
the previous series. New . England 
mills were large buyers of desirable 
wools, not only in the sale, but also 
by private purchase in London and 
Bradford. Dealers also bought freely, 
as total purchases of 24,000 bales and 
over for this country testify. Closing 
prices were 5 to 10 per cent above the 
closing of the previous series. 

New clip Arizonas, Utah, Nevadas, 
Colorados and Wyomings have been 
moved quite freely during the past two 
or three weeks. Accumulations are 
small, though receipts are increasing. 
Utah wools have brought 19 to 22 
cents, Nevada wools 19 to 20 cents, 
and Wyoming clips 20 to 23 cents. 
On the scoured basis, new Arizonas 
and Utahs have brought 53 to 55 cents, 
Nevadas 55 to 57 cents, Colorados 53 
to 55 cents and Wyomings 56 to 57 
cents. These wools are all in the orig- 
inal bags, very little wool having yet 
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been graded. At 55 to 57 cents as the 
extreme range of clean basis of the new 
Territories, comparison must be made 
with last year, when sales of similar 
wools were being miade in this market 
at 45 to 50 cents. 

Dealers say that recent quotations 
in the west mean that fine staple wools 
will clean cost laid down here of fully 
60 cents, and in the case of the best 
Montana clips, even more than this, 
Last year the highest selling price of 
fine staple Territory was 57 cents, 
This was in June, and by November 
the prices had dropped to 53 cents, 
where it remained for the balance of 
the season. Manufacturers are get- 
ting nervous over the situation, es- 
pecially over the high prices being 
paid in the west. During the last of 
May, several clips were reported sold 
in Montana at 20 cents, a price that 
buyers had before that refused to pay. 
The best clips in that state were sell- 
ing at last report at 19 to 20 cents, 
with the total clip of the state esti- 
mated as fully two-thirds sold up. In 
Wyoming, the range paid was 17 to 
19 cents, while in the Triangle as high 
as 203% cents had been paid for medium 
clips, with fine wools at 19 to 20 cents. 
Keen mill competition has carried 
medium wools in Oregon to 193% cents 
and fine wools to 16 to 18 cents. In 
western Idaho, 15 to 16% cents has 
been paid for fine wools. At the lat- 
est public sale at Mountain Home, 















to this flock. 








The World’s greatest flock of Cotswold consisting of 3000 regis- 
tered breeding ewes of best breeding and highest merit. 
blood imported from England for past twenty years has been added 


They winter 4000 and summer 10 000 feet above sea level. 


| EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM 


The best 
added to our floc 


Many of the best Hampshires produced in America and 
England ae the leading prize winners have been 


They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions known 
conducive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalant in eastern bred sheep. For flock leaders we can furnish rams 
that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. 


Rams, 1500 Ram Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. Come and see us and these sheep—you are always welcome 


J. R. ALLEN & BROS. 
DRAPER, UTAH 


Weare offering 1000 Yearling 
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Idaho, May 26, 16% to 18% cents was 
paid, St. Louis parties securing the 
bulk of the offerings of 300,000 
pounds. 

In Texas, the new wools are being 
picked up slowly by Boston buyers. 
Kerrville sales are announced for 
about the middle of June. At San 
Angelo eight-months’ wool has been 
sold in a small way at 17 cents, and 
there and elsewhere throughout the 
wool section, moderate lots of twelve- 
months’ wool have been picked up at 
17 to 19 cents, with an occasional 
choice clip at 20 cents. Little has 
been done here in the new Texas 
wools, though some lots of twelve- 
months’ wool have changed hands at 
private terms. Scoured values here 
are estimated at 60 to 62 cents for 
twelve-months’ and 53 to 55 cents for 
eight-months.’ 

Conditions in the fleece wool states 


are even more difficult than further 
west. In Ohio, prices have been 
steadily advancing and have now 


- 


reached a point fully 5 cents higher 
than last year. Recently, 25 cents has 
been paid to the farmers in many sec- 
tions of the state. Some of the houses 
making a specialty of fleete wools are 
not willing to pay the high prices, and 
have practically withdrawn from the 
feld. Mill buying is responsible in 
the main for the high prices, but one 
or two eastern houses are also ac- 
tively at work. In Michigan, 24 cents 
has been paid to the farmer, the new 
clip wools being now practically all 
out of growers’ hands. Bunch lots on 
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the cars are now held at 25 cents. In 
this market, nothing has yet been done 
in the new fleece wools, though re- 
ceipts are increasing, and some lots 
have been graded and piled. Manu- 
facturers are not willing to pay the 
prices that must prevail if dealers are 
to have even a moderate profit on their 
purchases. Values are entirely nom- 
inal, in view of the lack of actual sales, 
but are certainly 4+ to 5 cents above 
the level on which the old clip wools 
were cleaned up. 

Scoured wools are exceedingly 
scarce, as practically none of the new 
clip wools have yet been scoured up 
and old lots are well cleaned up. 
Current quotations are 57 to 58 cents 
for fine, with some choice lots running 
as high as 60 cents, and 55 to 57 cents 
for fine medium. Pulled wools have 
been advanced in price, owing to the 
decreasing supply. Current quota- 
tions are: AA supers, 58 to 62 cents; 
fine A supers, 55 to 57 cents for east- 
ern and 51 to 53 cents for Chicago; 
A supers, 50 to 53 cents for eastern 
and 48 to 50 cents for Chicago; B 
supers, 43 to 45 cents for eastern and 
39 to 41 cents for Chicago. Combing 
pulled wools are out of stock. 

Foreign wools are more quiet, as 
fine wools of choice quality are getting 
scarce. Small sales of fine crossbreds 
are noted, and little lots of South 
American Class 3 and 4 wools have 
also 


changed hands. Prices are 
somewhat higher, following the re- 
sults of the last London sale. Aus- 


tralian 70s are quotable at 68 to 70 


45 


cents clean; 64s, 65 to 67 cents; 60s, 
58 to 60 cents; 56 to 58s, 53 to 54 
cents; 50s, 47 to 48 cents; 46s, 42 to 





43 cents; 40 to 44s, 38 to 39 cents; 





Wish to hear from intermountain 
parties, desiring to sell sheep ranch, 
3,000 to 8,000 head, located to control 
range and Forest Reserve privilege. 
Give full particulars in answer. Must 
be a bargain. Would buy a one-half 
interest of reliable party. 


WELLS LAND AND 
LIVESTOCK CO. 


TONKAWA OKLAHOMA 














LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER ] 


| have had a lifetime experience in 
breeding and selling livestock. Have 
conducted more sheep sales in west- 
ern states than any other auctioneer. [f: 
If you are considering any kind of , 
a public sale | shall be glad to hear 
from you. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN 
MILFORD CENTER, = 








OHIO 

















Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


lustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
ot a trip to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
any other method. 

We live in the heart ofthe Romneycountry 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 




















at] * 


Ist or later. 


at five months old. 


BRED UNREGISTERED. 


Every ram a BLACK face and grain 


fed from weaning time. 


offer for the 1914 Fall market— 
1500 HEAD of HAMPSHIRE 
RAM LAMBS, ready for delivery Oct. 
These rams are WELL- 
BRED grades, raised by Senator E. O. 
Selway, Dillon, Montana; lambed in May 
and will WEIGH about 90 POUNDS 
Sound in every way 


and the KIND sometimes listedas PURE 








Also have 300 RAM LAMBS cross 
between a RAMBOUILLET EWE and 
REGISTERD COTSWOLD BUCK, 
Mothers never sheared less than 12 LBS. 
of wool. 
of this kind. 

All these rams are close to Dillon and 
can be easily shown. 


Montana Live Stock Commission Co. 


Office Opposite Depot. 


A CHOICE LOT of BUCKS 


For Sale By 





Dillon, Montana 


























LINCOLN 


ROMNEY 
BUCKS 


1 will have for sale this Fall 200 
Yearlings and 500 February Lamb 
Lincoin Bucks, and 200 February 
Lamb Romney Bucks, also 500 Lin- 
coln Ewes, range bred and raised; ex- 
tra heavy, long wool stuff; hardy and 
well fitted for range work. These 
bucks make an excellent cross on 
grade Merino or Rambouillet Ewes. 











LINCOLN RAM 


Notice how Our Wash. Half-Blood 


LINCOLN LAMBS 


Have Topped the Chicago Market 


for weight and price during a num- 
ber of years past. Our lambs from 
these bucks and Merino Ewes shear- 
ed 12 pounds of the highest priced 
wool sold in the State this Spring. 

A cut of 50 of these lambs weigh- 
ing 110 pounds took first premium 
for best car fat sheep over competi- 
tors from all over the U. S. at annual 
show Northwest Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Lewiston, Idaho, December 6, 
1913. Our buck lambs last year av- 
eraged 125 pounds each at six months. 

| buy and sell sheep of all kinds. 
Our firm is in the market for 1000 
head stock cattle—also a small lot 
Registered Roan Durham Bulls and 
Heifers. 


We have 100 head full blood Duroe 
Jersey Boars and Sows for sale. 


Write me on any kind of a live 
stock deal. 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
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New Zealand 56s, 51 to 52 cents; 50s, 
47 to 48 cents; 46s, 41 to 42 cents; 44 
to 46s, 39 to 40 cents; 40 to 44s, 37 to 
38 cents; 40s, 35 to 36 cents; 36s, 35 
to 36 cents; Buenos Ayres Lincolns 
23% cents; low quarters, 23% cents; 
high quarters, 25% to 26 cents. 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 





A New York insurance company 
has taken up the matter of insuring 
live stock en route to market. Offices 
liave been established at all the prin- 
cipal markets, and the shipper agrees 
with his commission firm to pay so 
much per car for the insurance of all 
shipments made by him during the 
year. Beef cattie are insured at fifty 
cents per car and sheep at seventy-five 
cents per double deck. In the event 
of loss, the company agrees to pay 
$5.00 for each sheep or lamb and $50.00 
for each steer. This insurance com- 
pany only assumes liability in cases 
where the railroads are also liable, and 
they limit their liability to losses oc- 
casioned by wrecks or damage by fire 
or lightning. 

In March, a firm of Idaho sheep 
feeders shipped six carloads of lambs 
to Chicago, but the train was wrecked 
somewhere in Iowa, and 175 sheep 
killed. As the insurance company was 
liable under the contract, they settled 
for these sheep at $5.00 per head. 





GOOD WORK FOR DORSETS. 





The Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
Association has its headquarters at 
Washington, Pa. We have been 
much interested recently in noting 
the very creditable bulletin on Dor- 
set sheep issued monthly by this As- 
sociation. The bulletin contains much 
Gata of value to Dorset breeders, and 


must do a great deal to promote the 


popularity of this particular breed of 
sheep. It seems that the Dorset Horn 
Sheep Breeders’ Association was or- 
ganized in 1891, and claim the credit 
of being the oldest Dorset organiza- 
tion in the world. Mr. M. A. Cooper, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, is secre- 
tary of this association, and those in- 
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terested in the Dorset sheep will find 
the Dorset bulletin of interest and 
value. 





CHARACTERISTIC WOOL. 





List of Valuable Points From a Man- 
facturer’s Point of View. 

















Length of Staple... 20 
Density 6 
fTrueness and Evenness....... 20 
Brightness 7 
Softness 8 
Fineness 19 


Strength and Elasticity... 20 


100 

It can be seen at a glance that the 
manufacturer looks on wool in a some- 
what different light to that of the 
grower. We find that density has only 
been given six points, whereas the 
grower justly regards it as one of the 
most valuable qualities. Then bright- 
ness and softness do not carry the 
same weight with the manufacturer 
as with the grower, yet we notice that 
length, strength, trueness and fineness 
command high points. This is easily 
explained because well-bred sheep will 
naturally carry the necessary amount 
of density, brightness and softness in 
their wool, and every intelligent flock 
owner devotes special attention to 
these points. Density to the grower, 
means a larger quantity of the right 
quality, therefore, the manufacturer 
naturally concludes that this point will 
receive particular attention in breed- 
ing. Length and strength, however, 
are more dependent on grazing and 
climatic conditions, consequently the 
manufacturer is aware of unexpected 
variations in these important points, 
and they also happen to be of consid: 
erable value in his business. 


It is very important that all wool 
fibres should grow parallel on sheep 
because it shows good breeding, and 
evenly grown wool will not waste of 
noil so heavily in the process of comb- 
ing as in the case of badly bred and 
inferior fleeces. 

When a mixed flock is run in a dusty 
country, the wool of old sheep will 
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shrink more when scoured than the 
wool of young sheep, because the bind- 
ers in the fleeces of the former are 
farther from the tips of the fibres, con- 
sequently the locks are more open and 
a greater quantity of dust gets deep 
into the wool and lodges there. 
W. T. RITCH. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 





To The National Wool Grower. 

The sheepmen in the northern coast 
counties of this state have had very 
heavy losses the past winter owing to 
the poor condition of the sheep last 
fall and heavy cold rains during the 
winter, and have marked very few 
lambs this spring. They are receiving 
very good prices for wool averaging 
about two cents higher than last year. 
About 20 to 21 cents is being paid for 
full year’s staple, In Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties 18 to 19 cents is 
being paid for eight months’ wool. 

In the Sacramento valley, the sheep- 
men have had a very favorable year, 
splendid feed, and a large marking of 
lambs, and good prices for the lambs. 
They have sold many lambs the past 
month to go to the Chicago market 
at around $4.50 per head. 

Wool in the valley is bringing about 
18 to 19 cents for year’s staples which 
is around 3 cents higher than was paid 
for the same wool last year. 

Stock sheep are very high and 
Scarce as California has been getting 
out of the sheep business quite rapidly 
the past few years. 

E. R. McCLURE, Calif. 





IMPORTING LINCOLNS 
AND ROMNEYS. 





We are advised by Stanley Coffin 
of North Yakima, Washington, that 
he has just imported from England 
through Mr. F. W. Harding of Wis- 
consin, twenty-five Lincoln rams for 
use on his pure bred Lincoln ewes. 
Mr. Coffin has just sent Mr. Harding 
an order for the importation of a small 


flock of pure bred Romneys to arrive 


in the United States this fall. 
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Easy feeders, hardy, prolific, good milkers, splendid fleeces 


_and mutton forms. The butcher wants no oversized, coarse 
fleshed long shanked beast. The short compact animal 
kills best. Write for prices on one or a car load. 

Rams or ewes of quality and breeding. All recorded. 


Zelora Green, Prop. OAKLAND, ILLINOIS J, D. A. Green, Mgr, 














STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 


Adjoining the Celebrated Knollin & Finch Sheep Ranch, Soda 
Springs, Idaho. 2,000 acres first class farming and hay land suitable 
for sheep, cattle or dairying purposes. Can be subdivided. Must be 
sold to close up an estate. , 

For full particulars call on or write 


E. T. WILLIAMS, Soda Springs, Idaho, 
or CHAS. HARDWOOD, Roberts, Idaho 














LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION! 


cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President Phone 3831 North Salt Lake 























HEBER LAND AND LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Main Office 326 Vermont Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. E. AUSTIN, General Manager 


COTSWOLD THOROUGH-BREDS 


Breeders and Sellers of the very best grade of thorough-bred Cotswold 
_ Rams, as well as owners of large tracts of spring, summer and winter 
ranges in Wyoming, well stocked with high grade range sheep. 























MARK AUSTIN, President THOS. R. CUTLER, Vice-Pres. GEO. A. SMITH, Sec’y & Treas. 


THOMAS H. AUSTIN, General Manager 


Austin Brothers’ Association 


Main Office 326 Vermout Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buyers and Sellers of all grades of range sheep, mutton and lambs. 
Breeders of thorough-bred Cotswold rams. Owners of good grade 
of range ewes. Doing an extensive feeding business in Idaho. 
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F. W. HARDING 
ANOKA FARMS WAvKEsHA. 


WISCONSIN. 


IMPORTED SIRES 


I will import on order—Cotswold, Hamp- 
shires, Lincolns, Shropshires, Yearling rams 
or ram lambs or field ewes. Are you in 
the market for STUD RAMS to sire your 


range Rams? 

















Model Farm 
Rambouillets 


Foundation flock of Kimball ewes and 
Seeley rams. Ours are heavy necked, 
large sized sheep, well covered with 
dense fleeces. 

We offer 300 one, two and three year 
olds, and 100 ram lambs. 


Come and see them or write us. 


Craner & Goodman Co., Corinne, Utah 














| LINCOLNS COTSWOLDS 


We have for sale 150 yearling 
Lincoln Rams and 150 yearling 
Cotswold Rams, also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 160 of these 
rams are fit to head the best 
stud flocks. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
Denfield, - Ontario, Canada 


HOG SALE 


I have for sale registered Duroc 
Jersey boars and sows of all 
ages. 














Reasonable prices. 


JAMES H. MOYLE 


Deseret Bank Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Mention The National Wool Grower. 
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OREGON WOOL SITUATION. 





To The National Wool Grower. 

Up to the present time, Oregon 
wools have changed hands at prices 
ranging from 14% cents to 1954 cents 


which is the top price to date for fine 


wool. The sales at Enterprise, Ore- 
gon averaged about 18% cents. Falk- 
iner’s and Wortman’s fine wool topped 
the sale at 19% cents and was bought 
by Hallowell, Jones & Donald of Bos- 
ton. A big percentage of these wools 
went direct to the manufacturer. The 
Dobbin and Huffman clip went to 
Forstman and Huffman, manufactur- 
ers, at Passaic, N. J., at 18 cents. The 
J. H. Dobbin clip also went to the 
same mill at 1834 cents. This is large- 
ly Rambouillet wool. While these 
prices are very favorable to the sheep- 
men, the majority of them did not re- 
ceive such prices. Baker county wool 
sold at prices ranging from 14 to 17 
cents per pound, and some Wallowa 
county wools were contracted early at 
from 15 to 16% cents per pound. Con- 
tracts on this basis were made all over 
the state. These prices range from 3 
to 4 cents higher than last year. 

As to the future of the sheep indus- 
try in Oregon. It seems that a great 
reduction will take place as we are 
now about 25 per cent short of the 
1912 business. Reverses in the busi- 
ness, dissatisfaction with forest reserve 
rights, and settlement of the country 
are to blame for these conditions. To 
fine a man wherever some ranger 
thought he was getting a little grass 
that did not belong to him or rolled a 
stone in some mountain trail or the 
sheep barked some scrub pine tree or 
the herder bedded his sheep on some 
bald mountain that has had no grass 
for twenty years and with the best pos- 
sible care would not replenish itself for 
twenty years more help to aggravate 
these conditions. Then again the 
homesteader came along and has taken 
the low springs and fall ranges and the 
sheepman is thereby forced to reduce 
his flocks. The writer has visited some 
of the sheep ranges of Wallowa coun- 
ty and find that where the bunch grass 
used to wave and the sheep lay con- 


- heart, 
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tented in the noonday sun, today are 
great fields of wheat, and this rule ap- 
plies in other parts of Oregon. Then 
again the question comes why do you 
not sell the sheep and engage in some 
other line of business. This would 
seem logical if it were not for the fact 
that in Oregon the majority of the 
wool growers own large tracts of win- 
ter and fall grazing lands. Some 
sheepmen say they would sell the 
sheep and quit the business, but what 
would they do with all these grazing 
lands for as a matter of fact this land 
is not adapted for cattle, it being in 
rough canyons and on steep hill sides 
where nothing but sheep could feed. 
Some lambs have already been con- 
tracted at from $3.00 to $3.25 for July 
delivery. There are very few year- 
lings in Oregon, and but very few aged 
wethers in the entire state. Some year 


-old ewes have changed hands locally 


for $4 for fine and $4.50 for 
breds. 


cross- 
J. G. HOKE, 
Baker County, Oregon. 





AN ENDORSEMENT. 





To The National Wool Grower. 

It is with pleasure that I renew my 
subscription to the National Wool 
Grower. It is a paper after my own 
striking squarely from the 
shoulder and currying no favors. 

Your subject matter is well chosen, 
instructive and interesting to the 
sheep man. In fact, every paragraph 
is like a well ripened nut, filled with 
wholesome food. 

My boys and I are still in the Cots- 
wolds strictly, and we expect to fol- 
low those big motherly ewes until we 
are worth half a million. 

Our ram sales have been rather slow 
for two years, but the way Colorado 
and Wyoming men ‘cleaned us up last 
fall was a surprise. 

Sheep men are only allowed certain 
numbers on the range and are begin- 
ning to learn that they may as well 
have sheep as jack rabbits, and we 
hope that the Cotswold will soon take 
his place on the throne and be ac- 
knowledged the King of the Range. 

A. N. MURDOCK, Idaho. 
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GETTING BACK INTO BREEDING 





Clamor for stock ewes developed un- 
precedently early this year, the first 
load leaving Chicago early in June. 
They went to Ohio and were plain, 
light stuff that cost $4.65. Demand is 
abnormal, however, and emanates from 
all sections of the cornbelt. Its in- 
suggests high prices all 
through the season. At the outset 
anything is being bought, old ewes 
with poor mouths finding the country 
outlet at $4.25@4.50 that will probab- 
ly be useful for breeding purposes not 
to exceed one season. 


sistency 


For many years past, cornbelt farm- 
ers have been “getting back into 
sheep” at maximum costs, while liqui- 
dating on the low spots. This pro- 
cess is naturally unprofitable, but is 
being presisted in. When markets 
are bad, sacrifices are made, but, when 
scarcity sends prices up, a general de- 
sire to reinstate develops regardless of 
cost. 

Young ewes are worth $5.25 or bet- 
ter, and June indications are that they 
will cost more money as the season ad- 
vances. The liquidation frenzy, due 
largely to free wool is subsiding, and 
the cornbelt states are filing orders 
for breeding stock that will probably 
not be filled this season. 





DOING A BIG SHEEP BUSINESS. 





Selling two double decks of 80-pound 
shorn lambs at $8.25 per cwt. on the 
Chicago market June 3, S. M. and O. 
B. Parham of Billings, Montana, com- 
pieted one of the most extensive deals 
in lambs and wool of the year. 

The two car shipment was the last 
of 27,000 head of sheep and lambs fin- 
ished and marketed by the Parhams, 
father and son, during the past sea- 
son. The entire 27,000 of which about 
4,000 were aged muttons and the bal- 
ance lambs were sold on the Chicago 
market between February 1 and June 
3. Of this big feeding venture close to 
19,000 head of the lambs were market- 
ed shorn at prices ranging from $6.25@ 
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8.25 per cwt, the last 6,000 head on an 
average price of approximately $8.00 
per cwt. 

The wool taken off at a big feeding 
station near Chicago, where the stock 
was finished, has all been sold, the 
first 13,000 fleeces at 20 cents per 
pound, the next 3,000 at 22 cents, and 
the last 3,000 at 22% cents. The lambs 
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yielded an average of about eight 
pounds of wool per head. 

Gross proceeds from the sale of the 
lambs, sheep and wool, all disposed 
of within a four month’s period 
amounted to approximately $245,000. 

This in itself is some record, but far 
from all the Parhams have done with- 
in the past year in the ovine business. 








Liberal Cash Advances on Consigrments. 


J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Market Report Mailed on Request. 




















Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per’s consent. Liberal advances. Best 
of references. 











Coates Brothers 


Wool Commission 
Merchants 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Offer best facilities for the hand- 
ling and sale of wool. LIBERAL 
ADVANCES. 























116-122 Federal Street 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


BOSTON 





William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 


E. W. Brigham T. S. Conant 























| Am the First and Original Manufacturer | 


making a specialty of extra long staple wool. 


| pay extraordinary high prices for (6-inch staple and longer 


SUBMIT SAMPLES AND WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
LONG WOOL EXCLUSIVELY 


L. LEVUSSOVE, 152-154 Third Ave., New York City 
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SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 

SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 
































“RELIANCE” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


BEST STRENGTH 
Under all conditions and use. Not 
affected by carrying over from one 
season to another. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 
iene ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 














SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 


Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 
Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Suite 601. Judge Building 























Salt Lake City.Utah 





We are very anxious to have good 
sheep photographs and hope our read- 
ers will send them in. 
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SHEEP LICKS. 





To keep sheep in good health, flock 
owners would profit by having one 
of the following “licks” placed in con- 
venient parts of the pasture: 











‘Slack Lime 6 lbs. 
Sulphate of Iron 0. 6 lbs. 
Crushed Salt 112 lbs. 
Turps Y, pint 


Mix thoroughly and put in troughs 
with protection from rain. 














Salt 214 lbs. 
Sulphate of Iron 0... 14 Ibs. 
Sulphur 4 lbs. 
Ginger 2 Ibs. 
Place in troughs protected from 
rain. This mixture, when thoroughly 


blended to a powder, acts as a tonic 
and keeps the sheep in good condition. 





Flour of Sulphur —WW0W..... 
Pulverized Copperal 3 pints 
Ground Salt 1 bushel 

First see that this is well mixed, then 
dissolved in hot water, thoroughly 
stirred, and afterwards allowed to set. 

These licks are recommended by 
the colleges in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and they have produced excel- 
lent results in Australia, South Africa 
and Patagonia. Shepherds should 
use some discretion in selecting any of 
these valuable mixtures, according to 
the nature of the soil, and the kind 
of pasture provided for the sheep. The 
first should be selected whenever the 
land is deficient in lime, while the 
second is very beneficial when sheep 
are inclined to get into a run down 
condition or become dull and languid. 
Regulate the quantity according to 
the size of the flock. 

W. T. RITCH. 


¥, gallon. 








OREGON WOOL SALES. 





On May 21st a public wool sale was 
held at Pilot Rock, Oregon. Some- 
thing over 500,000 pounds were offered 
at:d all sold. A notable feature of the 
sale was the high prices paid for all 
clips of fine wool. The J. E. Smith 
clip of 65,000 pounds of Delaine wool 
topped the sale at 1954 cents. The 
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Cunningham Sheep and Land Com- 
pany sold 110,000 pounds at 18 cents, 
The Smith wool was estimated to 
shrink 67 per cent and the Cunning. 
ham clip about 65 per cent. 

Prices for all clips ranged from 16% 
to 1954 cents. Those who refused to 
contract and held for the sale received 
about two cents per pound more than 
they had been offered under contract. 
The best offer made on the Cunning- 
ham clip by contract was 16% cents, 
but at the sale it brought 18 cents. 





MARKET RECEIPTS. 

May receipts at Chicago were 343,- 
470, a loss of 11,322 compared with 
the same month of 1913. St. Louis 
had 74,000, a loss of 6,000; Omaha 
114,000, a gain of 4,000; Kansas City 
176,000, a loss of 16,000; and St. Jo- 
seph 62,000, a loss of 5,000. 

During the first five months of the 
year these markets received 4,673,000 
sheep and lambs or 455,000 more than 
during the corresponding period of 
1913. Chicago’s five-months run was 
2,147,091, a gain of 298,114 over the 
previous year. Kansas City during 
the five months received 858,000, a gain 
of 17,000. At Omaha the run was 
992,000, a gain of 126,000, while St. 
Louis received 273,000 during the 
same period, a loss of 26,000. At St. 
Joseph the five-months run was 404,000 
a gain of 48,000. Fort Worth, Texas 
had a May run of 85,000, a gain of 
2,000 over 1913 receipts at that point 
in five months being 248,000 or 75,000 
more than last year, for which a some- 
what generous run of Mexicans has 
been largely responsible. 





A RECORD RUN ON GOATS. 





Kansas City received 36,620 goats in 
May and 42,234 in April. The season’s 
run from Texas, New and Old Mexico 
and Utah is estimated at 150,000. 
Kansas City’s run so far this year is 
10,011 more than in 1913. 

A consignment of 1,600 goats from 
Sierra county, New Mexico, went 
through Kansas City for Collins, Iowa, 
early in June. They will be marketed 
in Chicago fat next fall. 
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THE WOOL OUTLOOK. 





Again the balance has been disturbed 
by a further widening of the difference 
in values between fine and coarse 
wools, the finer grades showing a still 
further appreciation, while coarser 
grades remain where they were. The 
woolen trade at the opening of the 
new season has to face a level of prices 
jor merinos and fine crossbreds which 
is close to that of the boom year of 
1899. There is admittedly a vital dif- 
ference in the conditions, for while in 
1899 everybody seemed to be mad to 
accumulate wool, and large stocks were 
held in consumers’ hands, today there 
are short and inadequate stocks, and 
users have generally been too cauti- 
ous and nervous of following the ad- 
vancing rates. But the position is now 
assuming a serious aspect for the fine 
worsted trade, and one wonders in 
what direction the relief will come— 
whether by a larger reversion to low- 
er grades, or by the usual and easy way 
of using cheaper adulterants, or by a 
shrinkage in trade. 

There are, of course, in a diversified 
industry like ours, many factors which 
help to keep in check any extensive 
movement in values, and to speedily 
adjust them when they get out of bal- 
ance, and probably this is why, during 
all this period of rising values, many 
have been sceptical and have erred on 
the pessimistic side. The woolen goods 
trade will probably benefit at the ex- 
pense of fine worsteds, and it is prob- 
able that with the high prices ruling 
jor fine wool, cotton and shoddy may 
find some increased demand. The 
teady-made trade is now a factor that 
soon makes its effect felt in the adjust- 
ment of’ values, and the very wide 
disparity between the relative prices of 
finer and lower grades is one that may 
Stadually be lessened if the general 
volume of trade is maintained. Then, 
above all else, high prices always tend 
to check demand, and will doubtless 
have some restraining effect on the 
Rew season’s business in fine goods. 
But the immediate and -most serious 
problem for the next few months is 
that there is not an adequate supply 
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Jeremiah Williams & Co.. 


WOOL 


Commiission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 














B. Harris Wool Company 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW US GET ACQUAINTED 


Exclusive Handlers of Western Wool 





Before disposing of your wool call, wire or write our Western office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent Siturtane ciry. vran 




















National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 








BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
269-279 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. 





JACOB F. BROWN ALBERT S. HOWE 
SAMUEL G. ADAIIS HARRY P. BRADFORD 
EDMUND F. LELAND HAROLD M. CUMMINGS 
































Romney sheep un- 
der free trade make 
fortunes for wool- 
growers in South 
America and New 


Zealand. It is 


Romney mutton that 
is coming to our ports. 


The Romney is the best 
breed to put on our 
ranges to cross on the 
Merino. 


Send for literature 


JOSEPH E. WING 


Secretary 


Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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ot fine wools to keep merino niachin- 
ery even moderately employed. 

Anyhow; there is greater cause for 
caution now than before, as today’s 
prices are “famine” values, and no one 
can seriously regard them as being 
tenable when the new clip arrives in 
bulk at the end of the year. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the fact that the call for 
merinos has been for some years an 
expanding one and is not likely to 
show any drastic shrinkage. U.S. A. 
seems disposed to take a larger share 
of fine wools, which were always at- 
tractive, but rendered prohibitively 
dear by the old tariff. The tendency 
in the East towards adopting European 
fashions in dress, is resolving itseif 
into a larger consumption of fine wools, 
while the preference in all communi- 
ties for the softer and finer goods, 
seems to be a reliable asset. 

The supply in merinos does not, un- 
fortunately, keep pace with the de- 
mand.- Probably Australia may give 
us a little increase next season. South 
Africa is doubtful owing to drought, 
but in the River Plate and Uruguay, 
the merino production seems to be 
steadily and seriously declining. The 
most pleasant thing to report as re- 
gards the merino situation is that the 
new wool is being early shipped. The 
first Brisbane sales have been held this 
week, and send about 45,000 bales to 
European and U. S. A. centers, which 
will help to relieve the position. 

In crossbreds, fine grades are fol- 
lowing closely in sympathy with mer- 
inos, but 46s and below are plentiful 
and relatively cheap. There seems to 
be no reason why these lower grades 
should weaken, and there are many 
reasons which would favor the views 
of those who believe that they will ap- 
preciate in value as the year prog- 
resses. 

H. DAWSON & CO., 
London, England. 





REGARDING THE ROMNEYS. 





To The National Wool Grower. 
I think they are a dandy sheep. I 
have not advertised them very much 
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as I have not got into them very ex. 
tensively yet. However, I have some 
very fine one-half bloods—that is, one- 
half Romney and one-half Lincoln— 
out of full blood Romney bucks and 
full blood Lincoln ewes, yearlings 
that are dandies. I used some of these 
one-half bloods last fall on Merino 
ewes and got a band of as_ hardy, 
square, heavy boned lambs as I have 
ever seen. This year I am having Mr, 
Harding import some Romneys, bucks 
and ewes, from England. He is over 
after them now. I will have a couple 
hundred nice one-half Romney and 
one-half Lincoln bucks to offer to the 
trade this fall, and next fall I will have 
some three-quarter bloods JI believe 
the Romneys are the coming sheep in 
America. 

Our lambs are all looking fine this 
spring. I expect to make a shipment 
to Chicago about July first. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
North Yakima, Wash. 





WANTS TO BUY SHEEP RANCH, 





On another page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of the Wells 
Land and Live Stock Company, Tonk- 
awa, Oklahoma. These parties desire 
to buy a sheep ranch or a part interest 
in a ranch that will run from 3,00 
tc 8,000 head of sheep. 





MONTANA LIQUIDATION 
TO CONTINUE. 





Montana, which has been unloading 
sheep these several years past prom- 
ises to renew liquidation during 
the summer of 1914. G. A. Ryther, 
vice-president of the Live Stock Na 
tional bank, who has been through 
that country recently, predicts a heavy 
summer run of sheep and old ewes 
notwithstanding the good prices wool 
is realizing. There are many sections 
of Montana where owners of big bands 
running on the public domain have no 
alternative but to cash in and when 
snow flies next fall, Montana will have 
less sheep than at any time within the 
last twenty-five years. 
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X- IOWA AS A MUTTON FINISHER. 
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in many are predicting that Iowa will 
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A Concentrated Solution of 


“BLACK 
LEAF 40” 


Nicotine-Sulphate 
Guaranteed to contain not 
less than 40 PER CENT 
NICOTINE 


Nicotine in the form of “Sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas “Free” Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, the “Nic- 
otine-Sulphate” is particularly desir- 
ably for all purposes requiring a nic- 
otine solution possessing “lasting” 
qualities. 


10 Pounds, $12.50 


Makes 683 Gallons of Sheep 
Dip Containing “Not LessThan 
zoo Of 1 per cent Nicotine” 
The Official Nicotine Require- 
ment—No Sulphur Being 
Necessary. 


Also Sold in the Following Sizes: 
2 Pounds, $3.00. 44 Pound, 85c. 


“Black Leaf 40” is about 14 times 
stronger than our “Black Leaf” ex- 
tract, yet with only about one-twelfth 
the shipping weight. This means a 








big saving in handling—especially 
over rough roads, Does not stain nor 
injure wool. Is non-poisoned to sheep 
and cattle. Is permitted for official 


dippings for scabies. 


Manufactured by 


The KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, U. S. A. 


Branches: Richmond, Virginia, 
and Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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SHEEP IN PORTO RICO. 





In the annual report of the Porto 
Rican Experiment Station is publish- 
ing the following regarding sheep in 
that colony: , 

“Sheep-breeding operations were 
abandoned at the station owing to the 
difficulty experienced in keeping the 
animals in good health in this locality. 
Over half the lambs dropped were lost 
annually from the effect of flukes, 
which are a constant menace during 
the rainy season. Of the African wool- 
less sheep mentioned in previous re- 
ports of the station, a few flocks have 
been started on the south side of the 
island. The largest of these was be- 
gun with a male and two females sent 
by this station three years ago to test 
their adaptability under more suitable 
soil and weather conditions. This flock 
now numbers 60 head, 40 more have 
been slaughtered or sold, and none 
have been lost by disease. While 
wool sheep here have been affected 
with scab, none has ever been seen on 
the African sheep although they 
grazed with the affected sheep. The 
African sheep breed at any season here 
after one year of age, and almost with- 
out exception drop twins. This flock, 
which pastures on limestone soil, has 
kept in splendid health and flesh during 
all seasons of the year. They carry 
a good leg of mutton and are fairly 
well fished over the back. The flavor 
and quality of their meat is not ex- 
celled by any of the mutton breeds. 
They are naturally adapted to this lati- 
tude and need improvement only by 
adding some additional flesh. They are 
essentially a tropical breed, even more 
so than the Tunis sheep. Their ad- 
vantages for a hot tropical climate is 
a black skin which permits of rapid ra- 
diation of excess body heat, and a yel- 
lowish brown coat of hair which is‘a 
good reflector of heat and light rays. 
While improvement for better mutton 
form by selection would be slow, yet it 
would no doubt be safer than by cross- 
ing, as the introduction of new charac- 
ters by a Temperate Zone breed would 
2iso probably tend to lessen their adap- 
tability to tropical conditions. The 
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standard of health which they now 
maintain enables them to keep in bet- 
ter flesh than breeds not so well adapt- 
ed, and their extreme fecundity, to- 
gether with a natural instinct to 
browse, gives a valuable animal for 
the utilization of lands not suitable for 
cattle but otherwise favorably lo- 
cated.” 





DISHLEY-MERINOS. 





With reference to your letter of 
March 23, 1914, requesting  infor- 
mation with regard to the sheep 
known as the Dishley-Merino, I quote, 
in translation, the substance of a let- 
ter addressed to me by the Societees 
des Agriculteurs de France, in reply 
to my inquiry on this subject. You 
will note that the last paragraph of 
the letter makes reference to a com- 
prehensive work on sheep, goats and 
pigs published by the firm of Bailliere, 
19 rue Hautefeuille, Paris. This can 
be secured from the publishers for 15 
francs plus the cost of postage: 

“We have the honor to give you 
herewith the information requested in 
your letter of the 10th instant. 

“The Dishley-Merino breed was 
created in France about 1840. At this 
period it was decided to improve the 
Merino breed, which was an excellent 
wool producer, but a mediocre food 
animal, by developing the production 
and quality of the meat and in rend- 
ering it more precocious and easier to 
fatten. In order to attain this purpose, 
it was decided to cross the Merino with 
the English Dishley breed.. At the in- 
itiative of Yvart, who was then gener- 
al inspector of the sheep folds of the 
state, the French government set to 
work. The crossing of breeds was un 
dertaken in the Merino herds, which 
the state owned, at the Carentonneat 
farm near the veterinary school of Al 
fort. The herd of Dishley-Merinos ob 
tained was later transferred to the Ag 
ricultural School of Grignon where it 
still exists. Every year this school 
puts on sale rams of this species which 
are highly valued. 

”The Dishley-Merino sheep general- 
ly possesses, in a more or less pro 
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nounced degree, the qualities which 
distinguish the Dishley breed in respect 
to the production of meat and preco- 
city. But its wool, in losing the 
length of that of the Dishley breed has 
not acquired the fineness of the quality 
of that of the Merino. It is also thin- 
ner and less abundant than that of 
the latter. While the wool clip of the 
improved Merinos of Bourgogne and 
Soissonnais reaches a weight of from 
li to 13 pounds and more, that of the 
Dishley does not exceed 9 pounds. 
“Herds of Dishley-Merinos are 
found in regions of intensive cultiva- 
tion in Northern, Central and Eastern 
France and in the suburbs of Paris. 
“For fuller information you can con- 
sult the work of Difflothfi entitled: 
‘Moutons, Chevres et Porcs’ (sheep 
goats and pigs). Publishers: Bailliere, 
19 rue Hautefeulle, Paris, price 15 
francs. You will find in this book 
photographs of ‘animals of the Dish- 
ley-Merino breed.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
N. W. THACKARA, 


Consul-General, Paris, France. 





“INTERNATIONAL” DIRECTORS 
MEET. 





At a recent directors’ meeting of the 
International Live Stock Exposition 
Association, the classification was gone 
over in detail and such liberal appro- 
priations were voted for prizes to be 
offered in connection with the 1914 
Show, that this event is certain to 
prove even more popular with exhibi- 
tors and breeders than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Liberal futurity prizes are to be of- 
fered to breeders of Short-horns in 
addition’ to the extensive classification 
they have had in the past, while prac- 
tically all the other cattle breeders’ as- 
Sociations report that they, too, would 
extend their liberal offerings of for- 
mer years. 

Owing to the fact that many feeders 
fegarded it as unprofitable and waste- 
ful to fit carlots of 3-year old steers for 
the shows, it was decided to drop these 


from the classification beginning with 


the 1915 exposition. 
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W. H. SANDERS. 
Give ASHTON YARDS a trial. 


FEED AT ASHTON 


I have purchased the feeding yards at Ashton, Illinois, on the line of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Finest grazing, sheds for feed- 
ing hay and grain, good shearing plant. | am a practical stock- 
man and assure all who use these yards the best possible service. 

















distributors of 


AUSTIN 
TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


130-132 East Broadway 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Tel. Wasatch 3010 











WE GUARANTEE high 
grade workmanship and 
materials and cater onlyto those 
who want the BEST. We are 


Michelin Tires 











Advertising in the National WoolGrower bring results. 
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WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR THE 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
j to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing : 

house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 


the werk and do it in the way it should be done than the 


he and 
Ad pre rseae i gageamsid Salt Lake’s Printers 
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CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN, CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 




















NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms with bath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


««The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 
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The most economical and perfect 
stock salt in the world. The proof 
is inthe use. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 
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Mention The National Wool Grower. 
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In the Sheep Division, all the lead- 
ing breeds were given the same liberal 
classification. The Oxford Association 
having voted a reasonable appropria- 
tion for special prizes, were also given 
a full classification for animals of this 
breed. 

The Exmoor Association having 
made an appropriation, was given fur- 
their recognition in the shape ofa 
classification for their breed. 

In compliance with several requests, 
the directors changed the wording in 
the Breeding Division from “Four 
lambs of either sex, the get of one 
sire” to “Four lambs, bred by exhibi- 
tor,” and in the Wether classes from 
“Pen of five wether lambs,” to “Pen 
of three wether lambs.” 

As a result of numerous requests 
urging that restrictions be placed on 
the number of wethers any one exhib- 
itor might enter in the Dressed Carcass 
contest, it was decided, in order that 
the smaller exhibitors might have an 
equal chance with others to limit the 
entries from any one exhibitor to four 
animals in any one class. 


The various breeds of swine were 
again given the same extensive classi- 
fication, both in the breeding and fat 
divisions. 

The National Spotted-Poland Record 
Association and the Mule-Foot Hog 
Record Association had each requested 
recognition for their respective breeds 
and were each given a classification. 

It was found that practically all the 
Draft Horse Associations had increas- 
ed their appropriations for this show 
and each breed was voted the same 
liberal prizes for the 1914 exposition. 


For the purpose of stimulating the 
more extended breeding of popular 
market types of Draft Horses, it was 
decided to still further increase this 
classification.. 

The Evening Horse Snow Comimnit- 
tee was given full power to arrange its 
classification for these most attractive 
events. 


It was announced that Mr. W. S. 
MacWilliam, manager of the Royal 
Farms, Windsor, England, had suc- 
ceeded in securing a leave of absence 
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from His Majesty, King George \, for 
the purpose of judging the steers at the 
1914 “International.” 





THE ASH CONTENTS OF FEEDS. 





In addition to the protein, carbohy- 
drates, and fats, usually considered the 
most important constituents of feeds, 
the mineral or ash is of great import- 
ance to animals. 

Mineral matter is utilized in the ani- 
mal for the formation of bones, and 
teeth which consist largely of phos- 
phate, carbonates, and chlorides of cal- 
cium and magnesium. The blood al- 
ways contains iron and the saliva and 
gastric juices contain potassium. 

Careful analysis of the bones of ani- 
mals have shown that phosphorous 
pentoxide (P205) and lime (Cao) ex- 
ist in about the ratio of 1 to 1.5. Judg- 
ing from this it is quite reasonable to 
expect that an animal’s food should 
supply these ingredients in about this 
proportion to adequately serve for the 
nutrition of bones. 

As a rule cereals contain a larger 
amount of phosphorous pentoxide than 
lime; alfalfa and clover, on the other 
hand, contain three to four and one- 
half times as much lime as phospho- 
rus pentoxide. Bran, for example, is 
rich in ash and is often highly rec 
ommended as being well fitted for bone 
formation. As a matter of fact its ash 
contains about ten times as much phos- 
phorus pentoxide as lime and would 
not, therefore, be considered suitable 
for bone formation if considered from 
the above standpoint. 

Where a great many varieties of 
feeds are fed to horses and cattle the 
ration is probably just about balanced 
with respect to the lime and phospho 
rus pentoxide content. If, on the othe 
er hand, one variety is consumed with 
the exclusion of the other it is quite 
likely that the animals would be. heal 
thier and better nourished as far a8 
mineral matter is concerned if fed 4 
mixture. 

C. W. COLVER, 
Assistant Chemist, Idaho Experiment 
Station. 
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TEXAS BOUNTY LAW. 





To The National Wool Grower: 

We of Texas are not desirous of ad- 
yertising the fact that we have been 
shamefully indifferent of the waste of 
livestock and poultry, that has been 
caused here in our state, during recent 
years, by reason of the immense num- 
ber of wolves and wild cats (the lat- 
ter mostly of the lynx species) that 
we have allowed to develop, from the 
remnant that remained at the lapsing 
of our statewide, compulsory carnivor- 
ous wild animal bounty law of 1891 
and 1892. 

But, now that we have done well at 
destroying these pests, since re-enact- 
ing the bounty law, which became op- 
erative September 1, 1912, we wish the 
people of all the transmississippi 
states to know it, that they may be 
encouraged to do likewise. You will 
observe that the herewith copy of a 
statement made by our State Comp- 
troller of Texas, April 18th, shows 
that Texas has refunded three-fourths 
of the bounty paid by 175 (of the 251) 
counties, on 8,592 large (timber, grey 
and lobo), and 68,267 coyote, wolves, 
and 21,665 wild cats. 

We realize that it is not probable 
that these species of wild animals ex- 
ist in any other transmississippi state 
as numerously as they did here in Texas 
(by reason of the mildness of our win- 
ter climate), but they do exist in each 
state between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean, and in some of these 
States they are numerous. And while 
a prudent people should at all times 
guard against an avoidable waste of 
their efforts at production, it is possi- 
ble for a people to become less active 
than they should, at guarding against 
preventable losses, by reason of gov- 
tmmental aid given their business. 
But, now that we are put on equal 
terms with the countries of cheapest 
Production of wool, mohair, mutton, 
ad beef, it is absolutely necessary that 
our stockraisers and farmers of these 
fansmississippi states insist that these 
destructive, expensive pests be exter- 
Minated. In order to accomplish this, 
laws should be enacted by the legisla- 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Profits $20,000.00 














National City Bank 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - = $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














Buick 
National 
Oldsmobile 


THE CARS OF THEIR CLASS 
Power, Speed, Endurance, Economy and Refinement 





For demonstrations, write or telephone 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
UTAH IDAHO 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


WYOMING 
Boise, idaho 

















When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool crower | 























The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information 

breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 
Milford Center, Ohio. 




















American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


8. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


























AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Organized 1884. 


4650 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual Dues. 
Volume XXVII Opened October |, 1913. 
Printed Matter, Blanks, and Information 
FREE upon Application to the Secretary. 


C. F. CURTISS, President, Ames, lowa 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 





























American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 


310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 


A postal card 
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tures of each state between the Missis- 
sippi River and Pacifie Ocean, and the 
necessary amount of money appropri- 
ated that will induce the extermina- 
tion of the carnivorous wild animals 
within these states at earliest day prae- 
ticable. It will-be but right, and the 
duty of these states, that they insist 
that the Federal government join with 
these transmississippi states in meet- 
ing the expense of such necessary ex- 
termination, by paying the federal gov- 
ernment prorata proposition of such ex- 
termination expense in every trans- 
mississippi state in which the govern- 
ment has established forest reserva- 
tions. 

It is not only that these wild ani- 
mals cause this actual annual Joss, but 
the consequential, deterring effect that 
the presence of these animals cause is 
doubly greater, in that they cause hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers and 
ranchmen, in these states, to decline 
to engage at growing such species of 
livestock, and poultry, as these wild 
animals are most destructive of, there- 
by tending to decrease their ability to 
produce such quantities of meats as 
they would, in the absence of these de- 
structive animals; such meats as enter 
largely into the cost of livirg. The 
necessity for the extermination of 
these destructive animals (so easy of 
accomplishment by intelligent, con- 
certed effort) constitutes an economic 
feature, that the interests of the con- 
sumers, as well as the producers, de- 
mand that the legislatures of these 
states and congress cannot a‘ford long- 
er to neglect. It is hoped that, with 
increased determination, you will con- 
tinue your efforts to induce the enact- 
ing of the necessary legislation, both 
by the states and congress. 

B. S. CROUCH, 


San Antonio, Texas. 





‘RAILROADS FINED $3,125 FOR 
CRUELTY TO LIVE STOCK. 





Washington, D. C.—The law that 
prohibits the confinement of live stock 
for twenty-eight hours without unload- 
ing for feed, water, and rest has been 
violated in a number of instances by 
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railroads, and the United States De. 
partment of Agriculture has recently 
announced the termination of cases 
against certain roads violating the law. 
Fines amounting to $3,125, with the 
addition in some instances of costs, 
have been imposed on the following 
railways: 
Total Total 
Railroad Penalty Costs 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company 


(13 cases) es $1,300 $47.25 
Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. (7 cases)......... 1,125 19,75 


Baltimore & Ohio South- 

western Railroad Com- 

pany, (2 cases)... 300 = 38.65 
Kansas City Southern 

Railroad Company( 1 





case) 100 18.6 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
diana (1 Case) ccccccco-- 100 =19.11 


Union Pacific Railroad 

way Company of In- 

Company (1 case).......... 100 39.74 
Denver & Rio Grande 

Railroad Company (1 

case) 100 =—-:15.15 








SOUTHERN LAMB CROP LIGHT. 





The southern lamb crop did not run 
as freely in May as a year ago, not- 
withstanding higher prices. At Louis- 
ville it was a $9.25@9.50 market 
against $8.50@8.75 in May, 1913. 
Much of the southern stuff has been 
contracted at $7.00@8.00, and present 
expectancy is that the movement to 
the Ohio river will be 20 per cent to 
25 per cent less than last year. The 
lamb crop was large on a percentage 
basis, but both Tennessee and Kem 
tucky bred fewer ewes last fall. These 
southern lambs are coming in the best 
quality the trade ever experienced be 
ing as fat as little pigs. They have 
a distinct advantage over western stock 
in the short run to market, the result 
being that they do not shrink or dry 
up. Virginia has a big crop of lambs 
and it will run freely during June ané 
July. The present prospect is for @ 
good market for all southern stuff. 
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